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The Compensating Christ 





We seek for wisdom none can ever teach 





From oracles that yield us no reply. 

And we grow old in seeking. Years go by 
Barren of gifts for which our hearts beseech, 
While the slow tides of knowledge up the beach 


Creep toward the flood, unheeding that we die. 


> 





Ah! faithless! What though tides of knowledge creep, 
While our years hasten? if true hearts retain 
Courage of love that wings across the deep 
And fails not; striving, dearer than our gain; 


The welcoming eyes of friends along our. way ; 





And Christ’s companionship in work or play? 
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The Love -Watch 


A new story by 
WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


A story of the Bethany home and events 
“in the city over the hill.” Competent 
judges say it gives an unusually beautiful 
and life-like picture of scenes in those 
last days of the Nazarene. 

Pamphlet form, 60 pages, 20 cts. net. 


Choice Edition for Lenten Purposes 


We have also prepared a special Lenten 
edition, limited to 400 copies, printed on 
Japanese- parchment paper with illumi- 
nated captions, each copy numbered and 
signed by the author. Orders for these 
copies, which are 40 cts, each, and 
bound in stiff covers, will be filled in the 
order in which they are received. 


The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Revised and Enlarged Edition with IMustrations. 


This story has delighted many thousands 
of readers. Nearly 13,000 copies of this 
little book were called for during Decem- 
ber, principally by people who had seen 
it in the hands of friends, as it was ad- 
vertised but little. We have now pre- 
pared an illustrated edition, with title, 
cover design, and full-page drawings by 
MR. CHARLES COPELAND. The author has 
drawn much new material from his notes 
on Syrian shepherd life, and has length- 
ened the story to bring out new shades of 
meaning in the words of the Twenty- 
third Psalm. 

Bound in cloth, cover design in white 
and gold, text of psalm in thirteenth 
century missal letters, with illuminated 
initials and captions. 


50 cts. net 


We still have the original edition in 


pamphlet form at & cts., 60 cts. 
per dozen, and a better edition in 


leatherette covers at 10 cts., $1.00 
per dozen. 
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R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub. 
ished, send to the Congregatiensal Bookstores at 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb.28—March5. Heroismand Other 
Lessons from China. Acts 24: 19-23. 

Subtract from the history of the Christian 
Church its chapters on China, and it would be 
bereft of many a stirriog and inspiring page. 
Robert Morrison, the Protestant pioneer, the 
translator of the Scriptures, a dictionary and 
other valuable linguistic helps, dying at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-two, his later 
years clouded with financial difficulties; John 
Kenneth Mackenzie, the beloved physician 
who laid so deep and strong the foundations 
of medical work in China, smitten down at 
thirty-eight with smalipox;. James Gilmour, 
the apostle to the Mongvls, eccentric but de- 
voted, trudging over the great Mongolian pla- 
teau, a lonely man but preaching and living 
the gospel among the nomad tribes; Horace 
Pitkin, one of the fairest products of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer movement, caring enough for 
foreign missions to go and pay his own salary 
and caring enough, too, when the howling 
Boxers were under his windows to send back 
this message to his little boy in Ohio, ‘‘ Tell 
him that his father’s last wish was that when 
he is twenty-five years of age he should come 
to China as a missionary;” Pastor Meng and 
his family, who sealed their devotion with 
their blood; Yen Shan, the gate-keeper who, 
when the Boxers were torturing him was able 
to sing with a clear voice, ‘“‘ He leadeth me”’ 
and ‘‘ Heaven is my home”—these are only 
a few of the heroes of the Chinese missionary 
propaganda. 





Their careers teach the same great lesson, 
that Christianity gets forward in the world 
in proportion to the willingness of its fol- 
lowers to give themselves to the uttermost 
in its behalf. We often dwell upon the in- 
direct influences of our religion, how it exerts 
subtle potent influences but when we analyze 
the source of this influence we always find some 
one or more vigorous, consecrated personali- 
ties ready to do the rough ‘work of the pio- 
neers, equipped to establish schools and col- 
leges and hospitals, giving their lifeblood to 
the various labors of the kingdom of God. 


Sometimes we wish there were an easier 
way. We say, ‘“‘What a pity that Horace 
Pitkin did not return to this country with 
his wife amd child in season to escape the 
wrath of the Boxers.’’ So in the vanity and 
cowardice of our hearts we might go on to 
argue that it would have been better if Jesus 
had been able to make a quiet and natural 
exit from this world after giving it his beauti- 
ful teachings and lovely example. But over 
against such vain reasonings come the Mas- 
ter’s words, ‘‘ Except a grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die it abideth by itself 
alone, but if it die it beareth much fruit.” 


Who are to be the martyrs of the future? 
Is it likely that Christianity will go forward 
in the twentieth and twenty-first: centuries 
without any sacrifices on the part of its ad- 
herents? Does the state of the world today 
with Russia and Japan flying at each other’s 
throats indicate any large permeation of its 
life with the ideals and principles of Jesus 
Christ? 


If we stay at home we are to catch the spirit 
of the heroes who go to the front and to apply 
the same law of sacrifice in our different en- 
vironment. If in the matter of giving, for 
instance, we apply that law, our missionary 
treasuries would be overflowing and work 
halting for lack of funds would leap forward. 
And who knows but that there are growing 
up in Yale, Amherst, Wellesley, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Colorado and Pacific, and in many of 
our Christian homes, young men and women, 
boys and girls, who will be the Gilmours, the 
Pitkins, the Morrills and Goulds of the twen- 
tieth century? 
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SalT RHEUM, with its burwing, stinging sensa- 
tion, is due to poor blood and is eured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 


A NEED SUPPLIED.—We congratulate our read- 
Ts upon the announcement which appears in an- 
«ther column entitled “For Long Life.” Every 
‘word there set down by the Paine Furniture Co. is 
absolutely true. We believe that such a couch as 
‘they picture and describe will add years to the life 
«of many an overworked man of business. It isa 
splendid example of rest furniture. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
‘VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
‘day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en rode, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-Over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 5 and 19, March 4 and 18, April 1, 16 and 29, 
nd May 13. Rate for tour of April 29 will be $26; 
and for tour of May 13, $27. Itinerary of Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


PRIZE STORIES FOR THE WELLSPRING 
THE WELLSPRING desires to secure a number of 
first-class stories for boys. There is no lack of 


' stories for girls; but there are boys, too, and young 


anen, and they like to read; and they not only ap- 
reciate good stories, but may be helped by them. 

Hoping to encourage good writers in this line, THE 
WELLSPRING offers two prizes, for the first and sec- 
ond best story for boys. The stories must be adapted 
<0 boys between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 
As THE WELLSPRING is distributed largely 
through Sunday-school classes, the stories must 
‘have a moral or ethical bearing, but must not be 
‘dove stories. The stories must contain not less than 
twenty-five hundred nor more than three thousand 
words. 

For the best story suited to its purpose THE 
"WELLSPRING will pay $50, and for the second best, 
$40. 


We also claim the privilege of accepting a num- 
‘ber of other stories submitted at our regular rates. 
The stories must be received not later than April 1, 
1904. There must be no name on the manuscript, 
®ut accompanying it there myst be a sealed envel- 
ope containing the full name and address of the 
writer. These letters, unopened, will be numbered, 
-and it will not be known to any person, not even to 
the editor, who the writer of any story is until the 
decision has been made concerning the prizes. 
‘Manuscript should be addressed to the editor of 
“THE WELLSPRING, Congregational House, Boston. 
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Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
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THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
st, ‘New. ‘York. Incorporated he 1833. Object: to 
‘improve the moral and —_ fn. tion of seamen. Sus- 


motes te rauce 
homes and boarding houses in yp seapo rts xe home 
es libraries for’ rs outgol ; 


and abroad 
5 7 ~ Seplhentionemaiesson oy aay 


mtributions to sustain its work are oouemes. » and 
femittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
‘che main office of the society at New York. 

v. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
‘Rev. W. ©. STITT, 8. Secretary. W. HALL Ropsgs, Treasurer. 
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Offiee Man. Wanted, office man who has ay ex- 
‘perience in correspondence and es de- 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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remittance. 
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A FEW MORE 


Clearance Sale Bargains 


THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR 
St. John, 3 vols., $2.00 for the set, $2.50 
postpaid. 


Thessalonians, 75c ; 90c postpaid. Timothy, 
same price. 


Luke, Vol. II. only, 50c; 65c postpaid. 
Genesis, Vol. II., same price. 

These are volumes of illustrative material 
especially connected with the above portions 
of Scripture, but available for general use as 
well. Usual price $2.00 per volume, net. 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on Isaiah, 2 vols. 
Delitzsch’s New Commentary on Genesis, 2 

vols. 

Delitzsch’s Commentary on Hebrews, 2 vols. 

Delitzsch’s Commentary on Psalms, 3 vols. 
Imported edition, regular price $2.25 net per 

volume. Our special price on the above, $1.65 

net per volume; $1.80 postpaid. (Only one 
set each.) 

People’s Commentary on Luke (2 copies). 

People’s Commentary on Acts (1 copy only). 
Illustrations, maps, etc., $1.00 each postpaid. 

International Revision Commentary. 4 Mat- 
thew, 1 Luke. Published by Scribner at 
$1.25 each. Our special price 75c each post- 
paid. 

Triple Tradition of the Exodus. Benj. W. 
Bacon, D. D. Showing sources of the va- 
rious blended narratives. Published at 
$2.50. Our special price $1.50 postpaid. 
(3 copies only.) 

Ellicott on 1st Corinthians. A critical and 
valuable commentary. Published at $2.75. 
Our special price $1.75 postpaid. 

EWicott on Philippians, Colossians, Timothy, 
Titus and Philemon, 2 vols., published at 
$6.75. Our special price $4.00 net; $4.40 
postpaid. 

PULPIT COMMENTARY 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther, 1 vol. 

2 Samuel, 1 vol. 

Peter, John and Jude, 1 vol. 

$1.00 each postpaid 
Ezekiel, 2 vols. 
Matthew, 2 vols. 
$2.00 each postpaid 
John, vol. I. only. 
Matthew, vol. I. only. 
50c each postpaid 

This is a commentary edited by Spencer & 
Excell, and thousands of sets have been sold 
at $2.00 net per volume. 

Joseph the Dreamer. By Robert Bird, author 

of “ Jesus the Carpenter.” $1.50. Special 
price 75¢ net; 90c postpaid. 

Weiss Manual of Introduction to New Testa- 
ment, 2 vols. Regular price $4.00 net per 
set. Our special price $2.50 per set post- 
paid. (2 sets only.) 


The Piigrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. (G"Serd for 
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THE NEW HYMN BOOK! 





BY THREE FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
DOANE, KIRKPATRICK AND MAIN. 
256 pages. 276 hymns with music. 


One-half new songs that will never grow old. 
One-half old songs that will always be new. 


If you needa new hymn book you had better see 


DEVOTIONAL SONCS 


before making your choice. 
Substantially bound in cloth, $25 per 100. 


{ THE BOOK ITSELF 1S ITS BEST ADVERTISEMENT. | 


Returnable copies for examination mailed on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MALN CO., New York — Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 











FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A series of systematic Bible Studies, to supply the needs 
of the modern graded Sunday School and classes of the 
Academy, College, and University. 





Supervising | WiLLIAM R. HARPER 
Editors} ERNEST D. BURTON 


The plan will include jive series adapted to classes in different stages of advance- 
ment in Bible Study. A general survey of the scheme with announcements 
of volumes published and proposed is given below. 


THE {KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


A manual for teachers in the Kindergarten department. (In preparation) 
THE ELEMENTARY SERIES 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 
By GrorGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 
A manual for teachers in charge of children from nine to eleven years old. (In press) 


THE SECONDARY SERIES 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 
By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 


A School for Boys. 


The many considerations of a boy’s 
life at school form the text of a pam- 
hlet that has been written abuut ROCK 
tIDGE HALL. Though it may not 
influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest byall 
who are impressed with the equipment 
and methods that are essential for a 
thoroughly modern preparatory school. 
This pamphlet, w hie th has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with 
nume fone photeerapade reproductions, 
describes both by word : and picture the 
advantages, natural beauty and historie 
interest of ‘the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


DR. C. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





HE ‘FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 


the publie schools. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS 








THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


A text-book for students of the ages corresponding to the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades of 


THE ACADEMY AND COLLEGE SERIES 


By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 
A text-book for students of academy as well as college age and for,those of adult Bible classes. 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


By ERNEsT DEWITT BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS (In preparation) 


THE UNIVERSITY SERIES 


THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 

A text-book on the history, law, and usages of Worship, for advanced students. Postpaid, $1.00 

THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


ges Send for detailed announcement. 


(In press) 


Postpaid, $1.00 


(In preparation) 


(In preparation) 








Washington ; Chicago ; Minneapolis; 
Los Angeles. Manual 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


Full regular course in all ———— with addi- | 


tional instruction in New Testam reek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Se aye ~ ay 9a.M. 
For Catalogue or further iy on apply to 

oe © A. BECKWITH, Bangor, me 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began ite 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


son, ulldfngs » map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
— buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 





San Fr | 
Free. EVERETT ro "vISE «& Co: | 








The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
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‘CHURCH ORGANS 


| LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
/_BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA- 
| CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 

| 


| Main Office and Works p.c'kesea! Grece, Mass. 
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Event and Comment 


We may not all re- 
quire the prescribed 
forms and the disciplinary practices tradi- 
tionally associated with the Lenten sea- 
son, but there is not one of us who does 
not need that quieting and steadying of 
the inner life which may be the fruit of 
calling to mind the forty days preceeding 
the Saviour’s passion. Serious thinking 
with regard to Christ never fails to steady 
and uplift us in the midst of the cares 
and distractions of our hurrying modern 
life and the thought of him during his 
last days on earth moving steadily, se- 
renely on to his cross, has marvelous 
power to draw forth our love and grati- 
tude and to inspire the desire to make 
our discipleship more thorough-going. 


The Lenten Opportunity 


As Washington’s Birth- 
day comes next Monday, 
Sunday is an appropriate 
day for patriotic and missionary exer- 
cises in the Sunday schools. Washing- 
ton’s own writings furnish abundant se- 
lections showing his own faith in God, 
his conviction that religion is necessary 
to the stability and prosperity of our 
country, his motive as a disciple of Jesus 
Christ to serve the nation and to make it 
of greatest use to other nations. Bible 
readings, such as Deut. 8: 11-20, Ps. 15 
and 24, Rom. 14, with national and pa- 
triotic hymns, and a brief address on 
some topic connected with home mis- 
sions will give a special significance 
to the day, and a fresh meaning to 
lessons which greatly need to be im- 
pressed on children and young people. 
It will be found, too, that no classes will 
be more interested in such a service than 
those whose parents have come from 
other lands to make this country their 
home. It is a fitting time also to speak 
of the devotion to liberty and truth of 
the great heroes of the nations which 
these immigrant families represent and 
of the ideas which they have brought 
with them and should uphold in the land 
of their adoption. 


Celebrate Our Na- 
tional Anniversary 


Vigorous campaigning in 
order to bring the knowl- 
edge of its field and needs 
to the home churches is to be credited to 
the American Board. The campaign, 
which Secretary Creegan arranged for 
Connecticut this month, comprehends 
over a hundred churches whose congrega- 
tions are being instructed and inspired by 
missionaries home on furlough, by secre- 
taries from New York and Boston offices 
and by pastors possessing the requisite 
missionary enthusiasm ; and when a pas- 
tor is alive on the subject of missions he 
is about as good a road agent as any 
board can send out. Another campaign 


Awakening the 
Churches 


in which our six societies unite is that 
going forward this week in Michigan 


under the auspices of the committee of_ 


the six national Congregational societies 
on young people’s missionary work begun 
in Detroit last Saturday and Sunday. 
The band of workers, Secretaries Hicks, 
Shelton, Ryder, Taintor, Clifton and 
Ewing, are visiting Port Huron, Jackson 
Kalamazoo, Muskegon and will bring the 
campaign to a close at Grand Rapids next 
Sunday. A single day of hot shot from 
such enthusiastic soldiers ought to scatter 
the forces of ignorance and prejudice and 
clear the way for a substantial advance 
in missionary interest and gifts. 


Not much has been heard 
of late of the Committee 
of Nine representing the six national be- 
nevolent Congregational societies. Yet 
this committee has not been indifferent 
to its duties. One work laid upon it by 
the action of the last National Council 
was ‘‘to employ a secretary who shall de- 
vote his time to the promotion of system- 
atic benevolence in the interest of the six 
societies of our churches.”” The commit- 
tee has chosen for this position Rev. 
Charles A. Northrop, pastor of the First 
Church, Norwich, Ct., and has made ar- 
rangement for the payment of his salary 
for a term of years without cost to the 
churches or to the societies except for his 
traveling expenses. Mr. Northrop has 
had a successful pastorate of nearly 
twenty years in Norwich and is highly 
esteemed among the churches. He has 
accepted the position and will probably 
reside at Hartford. When his plans are 
formed our readers may expect to hear 
from him. 


A New Secretary 


Some time ago The 
Congregationalist sug- 
gested that safety and 
accuracy would be bet- 
ter secured if church treasurers would 
count benevolent contributions at once 
when received, and have the results certi- 
fied by some other person. Some church 
treasurers resented the suggestion as a 
reflection on their honesty. Bishop Law- 
rence after consultation with experienced 
laymen, has prepared suggestions on busi- 
nesslike methods in parochial finance 
which he has sent to the authorities of 
every parish in his diocese of eastern 
Massachusetts. He would haveallchurch 
offerings counted by two officers immedi- 
ately after the service, making entry of 
the amounts in a special book, each entry 
to be signed by both officers. The rector 
is advised also to present a memorandum 
of the communion alms to the warden 
and vestry and have his accounts ex- 
amined and signed by some parish offi- 
cer annually. These suggestions do not 


Business Methods in 
Caring for Church 
Contributions 


imply that any question is raised as to 
the honesty or faithfulness of church 
officers, but are calculated to prevent 
any such questions from being raised by 
any one. 


Happily, Baltimore’s four 
Congregational church edi- 
fices were uninjured by the 
fire, though all the churches will feel the 
effects of it. For instance, thirty-five 
business men of Associate Church were 
burned out. But the losses in many of 
these cases were fully covered, and there 
is a fine spirit of indomitable courage 
throughout the city. The catastrophe 
has provoked much serious thought, as. 
the appended sermon topics suggest: 


The voice of God after the Baptism of Fire.— 
** And after the fire a still small voice.’? The 
Splendid Heroism Brought Out by the Great 
Calamity.—‘‘ It shall be revealed by fire” (Con- 
gregational). Perplexed but not in despair; 
cast down but not destroyed (Methodist). 
Beauty for ashes (Lutheran). The Duty of 
the Hour (Unitarian). Calamity and courage 
strengthen the things that remain (Universal- 
ist). Through Shadow to Sunshine (Presby- 
terian). Shall Our Calamities be Blessing or 
Curse (Baptist). Destructions and Renewals 
(Christian). 


After the Fire 
in Baltimore 


Said a keen literary critic 

pemateme api in our hearing the other 
mmunition ‘ 

day, ‘‘What an improve- 
ment in the style of missionary literature 
now being put forth by the societies! 
It gives evidence of exceptional taste.’” 
The speaker had reference not only to 
the increasingly attractive typographical 
appearance of the Missionary Herald, 
Home Missionary and American Mis- 
sionary, but to the leafiets sent forth 
from time to time from different head- 
quarters. Mr. Shelton’s young people’s 
department of the C. H. M. S. and Mr. 
Hicks’s similar department in the Ameri- 
can Board have just issued a number of 
attractive little pamphlets bearing cn the 
responsibility of young people, the value 
of organized missionary effort among 
them, on higher ideals of Christian stew- 
ardship and on the conduct of mission 
classes. To open any one of these leaf- 
lets is to be beguiled into reading it 
through. We have noticed also some 
excellent recent work in this line in the 
interests of the Church Building Society. 
Before people complain of the unattract- 
iveness of missionary literature they 
should be sure that they know exactly 
what is available today and should be 
willing to appraise it at its full worth. 


rare The London Christian 
Theologica ro- World, commenting on 
SS the recent letter of Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford to the Congregational 
churches, feels obliged to dissent from 
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his optimistic view that the Church has 
moved out of a period of controversy 
in theology. ‘“‘In England,’”’ it says, 
“‘that period is very far from having 
passed; and while American Congrega- 
tionalists have won for themselves free- 
dom of thought, it is entirely beyond 
their power to escape the flood of criti- 
<cism and change whose volume is so per- 
<ceptibly growing. . . . Theology and criti- 
cism must in any case be reckoned with 
as one of the problems of the immediate 
future.’’ Our London contemporary does 
not err in its prediction that the Church 
is about to enter on a period when influ- 
ences which hitherto have mainly affected 
the Old Testament are about to affect the 
New Testament and all that that collec- 
tion of writings implies as a source for 
the Christian faith. Rev. Dr. J. Guin- 
ness Rogers is right in pointing out the 
significance of a comment by Mr. Glad- 
stone, recorded in Morley’s great life of 
the English statesman, that he detected 
in Mrs. Ward’s Robert Elsmere a move- 
ment of retreat from Christianity upon 
theism. It is a movement which in cer- 
tain quarters has not been reversed since 
that book of the hour was forgotten. 
The doctrine of the incarnation is to be 
fought over again and we believe will be 
established more firmly than ever as the 
corner stone of Christian faith. 


iniealli The census taken by the 

e Kemgious §=Daily News of church at- 
enciaiiniiedis: tendance in London has led 
to a book containing contributions of 
various authors on the religious condi- 
tions of the great city. It is entitled, 
The Religious Life of London, is edited 
by R. Mudie-Smith, and published by 
Hodder & Stoughton. Many interesting 
conclusions are brought out, some of 
which are mentioned in a review by the 
British Weekly. In East London the 
small attendance at church does not 
seem to mean desperately evil condi- 
tions, only: hopelessness and poverty. 
The people ‘‘have not blood enough to be 
wicked.”’ The State church is evidently 
losing its hold on the masses. While the 
population of London has increased about 
500,000 during the last seventeen years, 
the church attendance has in that time 
decreased about 150,000, and the loss has 
fallen almost entirely on the Church of 
England. The Nonconformists are now 
in the majority. The population of the 
city is 6,240,386, while the number of wor- 
shipers on a Sunday is given as 538,477 
in Anglican and 545,317 in Free churches. 
As in American cities, where the wage- 
earning classes crowd the middle classes 
farther into the country, there church at- 
tendance is lowest. 


oe After a brave struggle 

: with typhoid fever Senator 
Senator Hanne anna of Ohio passed away 
Feb. 15, aged sixty-six years. Of Irish 
Quaker stock he long since identified 
himself with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Comparatively unknown in the 
country at large until the presidential 
campaign of 1896. his masterly manage- 
ment of the Republican party’s interests 
at that time gave him a national reputa- 
tion, and built up about him a tradition 
of craft and unscrupulous use of power 
which he had to live down. More than 





any other man in political life during the 
past decade, he has been the incarnation 
of new type of public servant—the busi- 
ness man in politics and statecraft. His 
ability to administer affairs on a large 
scale, to speak cogently and with breadth 
of view on party policy and national prob- 
lems, his sympathy for and defense of the 
laboring man, while at the same time he 
was vigilant in guarding the interests of 
capital, his ardent affection for men and 
his capacity for winning it from others— 
all these made him influential. If at 
times he seemed a Warwick, making and 
unmaking kings, it was because he was 
born to rule. 


President Roosevelt, in a letter 
sent to be read at a banquet in 
honor of Abraham Lincoln held on his 
birthday anniversary, Feb. 12, said that 
one of the elemental or basic principles 
for which Lincoln ever contended was ‘‘a 
brotherhood of mankind, based on the 
theory that each man can conserve his 
own liberty only by paying scrupulous 
regard to the liberty of others.” It was 
for liberty so conceived and liberty threat- 
ened by much of the spirit of combination 
rife today that President Eliot of Harvard 
pleaded in his notable address before the 
Boston Central Labor Union Feb. 7. A 
craving for larger financial return of cap- 
ital or labor has led both organized capi- 
tal and organized labor to minimize the 
right of liberty of choice among individ- 
uals, and has led them to impose upon 
individuals the will of the class. Having 
imposed the will of the class upon the 
individuals of that class, the effort of 
monopolistic capital or monopolistic labor 
now is to impose the will of the class 
upon the community at large, if not sin- 
gly then by joint agreement between mo- 
nopolies. This condition of affairs al- 
ready has arrived in not a few of our 
cities. It is at variance with American- 
ism as Lincoln understood it, and the 
founders of the republic before him. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
now, a8 much as when Curran uttered 
the sentiment in 1790, or when Demos- 
thenes prefigured it in his philippic. 


Liberty 


It is suggestive and to be 
weighed for what it is worth 
as prophecy that so pro- 
nounced a democrat and individualist of 
the old scnool as President Eliot of Har- 
vard University is beginning to talk as if 
he believes that it is the duty of the 
nation to give Federal aid to the South- 
ern states in grants which may be applied 
to reduce illiteracy and make intelligent 
voters out of blacks and whites. We had 
supposed that after the decisive defeat of 
the Blair Bill, when the party in power 
still had back of it the moving passions 
aroused by the Civil War, this scheme 
would never come to the front’ again. 
But its coming champions are a group of 
Southerners and Northerners devoid of 
all political ambition, who are alive to 
the educational deficiencies and financial 
limitations of the South, and are not over 
loyal to abstractions such as Federalism 
versus State Rights, and who care much 
more for getting a much-needed piece of 
civic reform done than they do about ad. 
herence to or departure from constitu- 
tional precedents and the like. 


National Aid 
for the South 


20 February 1904 


The courage and 
zeal with which Bal- 
timore, unaided by Federal appropriations 
or by gifts of the public, is setting about 
solution of its problems following the de- 
structive fire, are admirable. The loss 
account cannot be given even roughly 
yet; but it has been diminished much by 
the fact that the vaults and safes of the 
business houses and banking institutions 
as a rule preserved their invaluable con- 
tents. With this much reserve of capital, 
with a fair proportion of insurance on 
property destroyed due, and with books 
and accounts intact—business can go on, 
and prosperity ultimately be rewon. For- 
tunately merchants, public officials and 
intelligent citizens are planning that 
streets shall be laid out symmetrically in 
the burned area, that a modern sewerage 
system be built, that new structures shall 
have some degree of harmony one with 
the other, and that the new city shall be a 
credit wsthetically as well as otherwise. 
One of the most unfortunate details of the 
disaster is the destruction of a large pro- 
portion of the income-producing property 
of Johns Hopkins University, which was 
not well insured. What is left in the na- 
ture of things cannot yield income for 
some time tocome. Inspection of large 
and expensive buildings, modern in con- 
struction and using the steel skeleton 
with brick and masonry sheathing, shows 
that a great fire and terrible heat do not 
affect the framework seriously; and that 
the old skeleton can be used at once for 
rebuilding. For architects, builders and 
owners of property this aspect of the dis- 
aster is educating in its revelations. 


Baltimore’s Restoration 


Russia’s extremity on the 
sen "#t borders of the Pacific is the 
. opportunity of Turkey. She 
already has repudiated one, if not more, 
of the conditions respecting Macedonia 
which she recently tardily and sullenly 
accepted under pressure from Russia and 
Austria, the mandatories of the Powers. 
The springtime approaches when Mace- 
donian Revolutionists may operate freely 
again, and Bulgaria tugs at the leash 
eager to have a grapple with Turkey and 
insistent on freeing Macedonia from 
Turkish rule. 


The appended graphic de- 
we Senge piction of the relative 
strength of the combatants in the far 
East already needs revision. Ere the 
Japanese so swiftly and so powerfully 
struck the Russian naval forces at Port 
Arthur on the 8th and 9th, and Chemulpo 
on the 9th, the forces of the two Powers 
were about alike in weight and armament, 
so that it was a toss up between them, 
assuming that the quality of the personnel 
was the same. But now it is practically 
conceded, with the conflict ‘only a week 
old and twelve Russian vessels disabled, 
captured or sunk, that Japan rules the 
seas, and may proceed with the land- 
ing of her forces in Korea and Manchuria 
without any dread of the surviving por- 
tion of the Russian Pacific fleet. The 
celerity, accuracy, propulsive force of his 
campaign and his more modern equip- 
ment have given the Oriental the advan- 
tage over his foe; and there is amazement 
at the result not only in St. Petersburg, 
but in Berlin and other European capitals. 
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Our own and British naval officers who 
have kept in touch with Japanese naval 
developments do not seem to be at all 
surprised. The torpedo boat, which the 
Japanese used so effectively at Port Ar- 
thur in disabling three of the Russian 
fleet, at once has become the indispensa- 
ble portion of any country’s navy, with 
Japan as the world’s teacher in its use, 


Japan already controls 
Seoul, the capital of 
Korea, and her troops in large numbers 
are landing on either side of the penin- 
sula and are following out a carefully pre- 
pared program of occupation, though 
there has not been the slightest move 
toward interference with the Korean dy- 
nasty. Japan also has been landing 
troops in large numbers to the north of 
Port Arthur on the Lia-o-tung Peninsula, 
for two ends: to aid in cutting Port Ar- 
thur and Dalny off from the mainland; 
and also to mass her forces for a decisive 
struggle with Russia farther to the north 
in the Yalu Valley. Port Arthur, as we 
go to press is still in the hands of Russia, 
and Japan has had some minor reverses 
in endeavoring to take it; but its final 
surrender to attack from sea and land is 
probable. 


The Land Campaign 


niiniaiiate With the striking move 
alae on the part of the United 

States we deal in an- 
other column. Already minor contro- 
versies between the Powers have arisen, 
growing out of interpretation of neutral- 
ity laws, seizure of vessels and goods, and 
the like. China has declared neutrality, 
and will endeavor, no doubt, to live up to 
the ideal set for her by the United States, 
and urged by Japan before the war began. 
But there are possibilities of trouble 
lurking in the background if Chinese aid 
is given to Japan in a formal or quasi 
formal way. Sympathy for Russia is dis- 
played in France, and to some extent in 
official circles in Germany, but in Great 
Britain and this country friends of Rus- 
sia are few and far between. Our neu- 
trality proclamation is unusually explicit 
and informing, and will deter from acts 
that otherwise might have been done had 
it not been so clear and full. From the 
commercial standpoint the war will be 
disastrous to American interests. Certain 
industries selling munitions of war and 
contributing to the commissary of each 
Power will profit, but trade in general in 
countries fronting on the Pacific will fall 
off. Even the dread and rumors of war 
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lessened our exports there a million dol- 
lars during 1908. 





The United States in the Far 
East 


Prompted thereto by Germany and 
with her approval, Secretary Hay, Feb. 10, 
sent to Russia and Japan a note worded 
substantially thus: ‘‘The Washington 
Government suggests the propriety of 
limiting hostilities within as small area 
as possible, and of respecting the neu- 
trality and administrative entity of China, 
that China may be free from disturb- 
ances, and foreign interests there free 
from menace.’’ The United States also 
has suggested to the leading Powers of 
Europe that they join with it in presenting 
an identical note to Russia and Japan, 
with the same end in view; and at pres- 
ent writing most of the Powers have 
fallen in line with our suggestion. Japan 
immediately agreed so to limit the strife 
if Russia would agree, and as Russia has 
sanctioned France’s assent to the plan, it 
seems probable at this writing that the 
scheme will be perfected. 

From the time of his taking the portfolio 
of State down to the present time, Secre- 
tary Hay, heartily backed by Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt, has labored un- 
ceasingly to conserve the integrity of 
China, to gain for the United States and 
Europe an open door to its infinitely rich 
marts of trade, and to put an end to the 
ambition of Russia steadily making for 
partition of the great empire. China is 
fully aware of how much she owes to 
Mr. Hay and to the nation which backs 
him, for a peaceful outcome of the dis- 
pute following the Boxer outbreak and 
for conditions that were fair and toler- 
ably easy to be borne. More recently 
by treaty negotiation Mr. Hay has won 
trading rights for us in Manchuria which 
have irritated Russia, but which have 
settled once for all that we are not to be 
indifferent to the future of that province 
or a negligible factor in it, own it who 
may ultimately. 

Now comes this swift, pregnant stroke, 
following so soon the breaking out of war, 
which will go very far—if adopted by Eu- 
rope as well as by us—to save China from 
being drawn into the present strife, and 
from being carved into dependencies once 
the war is ended. 

That our action in this case is bold, that 
it is a departure from early national tra- 
ditions, that it carries with it grave re- 
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sponsibilities, we see clearly. But we are 
glad nevertheless. For we believe that 
power is given to find expression, that our 
ideals of civilization and of international 
relations which have done so much for 
Japan’s welfare in the past have an 
equally beneficent work to do in China, 
and that the future of Asia will be the 
better if we as well as Russia and Japan 
exert our power and enter into the game, 

That we give the lead to Western 
Europe in this particular phase of the 
matter is not surprising in view of the 
actual and potential interests which we 
have,.in history as it is being made along 
the shores of the Pacific and as it will 
be made from this time forth. 

It is particularly gratifying that Ger- 
many, which hitherto has been suspected 
of having more in common with Russian 
than with our own more pacific Asiatic 
policy, has co-operated with the United 
States so effectively in this pacific cam- 
paign. Ambassador von Sternberg has 
long been a close friend of President 
Roosevelt and a shrewd student of Amer- 
ican life. May the change of German at- 
titude be the omen of a new and better 
day in Asiatic diplomatic and political 
history! 





Marching Round the Walls 


The dramatic picture of Joshua and his 
priests marching seven times with their 
sacred symbols round the walls of Jericho 
and at last bringing them down with a blast 
of trumpets is suggestive of methods now 
popular in the advance of denominations 
toward church union. The United Breth- 
ren have marched around the denomina- 
tional barriers of the Congregationalists 
and found the gates ajar, ready to swing 
wide open. In fact, they have found not 
a fortress butacamp. Yet they hesitate 
lest, if they should blow their trumpets. 
their own walls might fall and they and 
we should find ourselves without protec- 
tion. Dr. W. J. Shuey, one of their lead- 
ers, in their denominational paper, the- 
Religious Telescope, tells his brethren that 
no union with Congregationalists could 
be consummated till each Congregational 
church should assent, and that in any case 
each church would retain control of its 
own property. All this is true. Then he 
says they could go to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and surrender their property 
and themselves to the control of that body, 
and that they might ‘‘do vastly worse 
than to go bodily into the greatest of all 
itinerant denominations, the Methodist. 
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Episcopal Church of the North.” Dr. 
Shuey sees visions of great triumphs in 
this movement. Hesays: ‘‘One may chase 
a thousand; but two put ten thousand to 
flight. What a ratio of growth of power! 
More might be said.’’ We don’t know 
what more is to be said, except that if he 
succeeds in leading the United Brethren 
around the walls of the Methodist Jericho, 
Congregationalists will not go with them 
to make up the two that will put the ten 
thousand to flight. 

No, for we are unexpectedly summoned 
in another direction. Dr. Bradford, the 
moderator of our National Council, blows 
a trumpet blast in the Independent call- 
ing the Congregational clans to advance 
on the Presbyterian stronghold and make 
the circuit of its walls. Union, he thinks, 
would be as easy as preaching it. ‘‘ There 
is no shorter step in church unity than 
that over the narrow chasm which now 
divides these two great denominations.”’ 
“The Presbyterians would need only to 
leave questions concerning creed, ritual, 
church membership, to the local church, 
and then press on to perfect their organi- 
zation for the extension and administra- 
tion of missionary enterprises. Congre- 
gationalists on the other hand, while 
retaining their historic independence, 
would only have to recognize that there 
must be wide co-operation if they are 
best to accomplish the best results for 
the kingdom.”’ 

But in case the ecclesiastical trumpets 
should be blown before the psychological 
moment had arrived for the Presby- 
terian barriers to fall, though that event 
is swiftly and inevitably coming, Dr. 
Bradford suggests an excursion round 
the walls of the Baptist body, which is 
even an easier proposition. All that is 
necessary there is to agree that ‘those 
who believe in immersion should be im- 
mersed ; those who believe in sprinkling 
should be sprinkled. Parents who believe 
that the New Testament authorizes bap- 
tism of children should have their chil- 
dren baptized. On this basis no one 
would give up anything.”” What could 
be easier than this? ‘‘ Baptize with little 
water those who believe in that system 
and with much water those who prefer 
the more,” and the walls of the Baptist 
Jericho fall flat. 


Not all is probably as simple as it seems - 


so far as producing results is concerned. 
The United Brethren, Methodist Protes- 
tants and Congregationalists have sat 
down in a fraternal conference to con- 
sider whether they could unite their 
forces so far as to produce greater results 
with increased economy in the various 
departments of home and foreign mission 
work, and, after more thorough acquaint- 
ance, to come into organic union. Hav- 
ing listened to discussions of this matter 
at length by representatives of all these 
bodies we have become convinced that 
such a result is practicable and desirable, 
and that it could be brought about by 
the plan unanimously agreed on by those 
representatives. 

If, however, the United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestants rise up from this 
fraternal conference which has been 
going on nearly a year and go marching 
round the Methodist fortress, and the 
Congregationalists, being left alone, start 
off on the circuit of the Presbyterian and 
Baptist domains, something will fall flat, 


though we don’t believe any denomina- 
tional walls will tumble. Yet one fact 
of interest will emerge from the confu- 
sion. It will be seen that in the minds 
of many no doctrinal barriers longer sep- 
arate these denominations. The division 
of the future is to be on the question 
whether the individual churches shall 
hold their own property, administer their 
own local business and declare their own 
beliefs, keeping in fellowship because 
those beliefs are substantially one, or 
shall commit their property, their busi- 
ness and their doctrinal faith into the 
care of an ecclesiastical organization 
above and in a sense outside of them- 
selves. Both kinds of organization have 
advantages. But as between the camp 
and the fortress Congregationalists pre- 
fer to remain in the open. They will 
not march inside any denominational for- 
tress, and probably it will be a good while 
before any trumpet blowing of theirs on 
the outside, will knock down its walls. 





Christian Aspiration Today 


When a minister goes into a pulpit as a 
stranger and finds an old hymn-book he is 
puzzled to find hymns appropriate to his 
sermon, unless that also is an old one. 
Ruling religious sentiments of a genera- 
tion ago are conspicuously absent. The 
martial note especially is missed. Strug- 
gle, conquest, joy, exultation, anticipa- 
tion of heaven have given way to contem- 
plation, communion with God and min. 
istering service. The change is clearly 
indicated in Rev. Frank Shipman’s arti- 
cle this week on The Hymns Our Young 
People Sing. 

One reason for the change is to be 
found in the present aim of evangelistic 
movements. Evangelists in recent years, 
failing to gain the attention of the un- 
converted, have made it their main object 
to deepen the religious life of Christians. 
At first this was urged as the means to 
an end—the conviction and conversion of 
sinners. Nowit is often presented as the 
end in itself. It is a common report of 
evangelistic meetings that though the 
unchurched masses were not affected the 
spiritual life of the churches was en- 
riched. 

Spiritual experience becomes exhausted 
by feeding on itself. It requires an ob- 
jective aim, the conquest of the world 
that is opposed to God, in order to grow. 
And the fight to win such a conquest 
must be hand to hand. It is inspiring to 
give Christian civilization to distant 
lands. But the inspiration to do this 
wanes in those who do not seek to give 
their next-door neighbors the Christian 
faith which they prize as an inestimable 
blessing. We shall not increase our gifts 
for foreign missions much until we in- 
crease our labors for the conversion of 
those nearest to us and the reclamation 
of those who have lost their Christian 
faith, and until we feel the joy of such 
victories for Christ. 

Virile Christian aspiration has more of 
the element of conflict than of medita- 
tion. It must have the sturdy, active 
purpose to conquer inward temptations. 
It must kindle with the eager desire to 
win new disciples for Christ and to know 
them when they are won. It must see 
foes in those who do not follow him, and 
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the great real foe in the devil who leads 
them astray. The church needs a new 
version of the Psalms for use in public 
worship. Their prevailing note of battle 
and victory is too largely lacking in our 
hymns. Their aspiration has too much 
disappeared from our prayers, as any one 
may see who listens to the petitions of 
the prayer meeting and the pulpit. 

Most of all our churches need a cam- 
paign of individual effort to save souls. 
Covenants of two or three gathered to- 
gether in Christ’s name to win some per- 
sons named and known are of more value 
at this time than great evangelistic meet- 
ings. When Christians have a definite ob- 
ject to pray for which they long for, their 
prayers arefervent. Whenthey have won 
a victory, they do not need to be urged 
to celebrate it in song. Let those who 
are willing unite now to gain some souls 
out of the kingdom of the evil one into 
the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, and 
his church will be alive with fresh aspira- 
tions which must find expression in song 
and prayer. 





The Parables of Christ’s Passion 
The Vineyard 


Peculiar privilege involves peculiar 
responsibility. By as much as the people 
of Israel were set apart for an exalted 
opportunity and destiny, by just so much 
must be measured their failure and their 
fall. Just so far as God has trusted us 
with the witness of his kingdom must be 
our condemnation if we neglect our op- 
portunities and deny the lordship of Christ 
in our daily lives. To whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be required; 
and to whom they commit much, of him 
will they ask the more. God’s confidence 
in us turns our neglects into betrayals. 

When Jesus spoke this parable he found 
himself face to face with the complete 
denial of his claims by the religious lead- 
ers of his people. History and prophecy 
are united in the story. The fathers had 
been put in charge of God’s vineyard and 
had again and again refused his message 
through the prophets. They, themselves 
were about to crown this long refusal by 
rejecting and destroying God’s own Son. 

The self-assertion of the parable makes 
evasionimpossible. Their alternative was 


-and our alternative is the acceptance or 


rejection of JesusastheSonofGod. Their 
refusal ended in his death, and in their 
loss of the religious leadership which was 
their pride and confidence. Our refusal 
tends toward our rejection as his trusted 
helpers and our own death insin. For 
the teaching goes on from the figure of 
the vineyard to the figure of the corner 
stone which supports, but may also de- 
stroy. 

The life of manisa planof God. But 
in it is the mystery of our own self-deter- 
mination. God trusts us and bas made 


us partners in his plan. But it is within - 


our power to betray that trust, as the 
husbandmen did in the parable, as the re- 
ligious leaders of the Jews did in the time 
of Jesus; as lazy or selfish or bigoted and 
narrow religious leaders are doing even 
now. God’s patience is the wonder of 
our human story. While those who oc- 
cupy his vineyard deny his claims, God 
provides the fruits which they enjoy. He 
whom they refuse sustains them. But, 
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for the sake of the future of his vineyard, 
that patience cannot always last. The 
trusted of God who in places of religious 
leadership betray that trust he will at last 
thrust out that better men may take their 
places. ; 

One lesson of the parable for us is a 
warning of the danger that we may be 
tempted to handle our religious privi- 
leges selfishly. It is a question which 
our churches seriously and often need to 
ask whether in our hearts we regard our 
church privileges as a selfish possession 
oran opportunity of brotherhood. Would 
we in our hearts rejoice to see the out- 
siders coming in to take their place with 
us? Are we prepared to make any sacri- 
fice to win them? Is there any consider- 
ation of social exclusiveness which holds 
us back from inviting or from welcoming 
our neighbors? Is the church Christ’s 
church, or ours? These are gerious ques- 
tions which will determine whether we 
are holding our portion of the vineyard 
Christ has planted for him or for our- 
selves. 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Feb. 21-27. Matt. 21: 33-46; Isa. 5: 
1-17; Ps. 2: 1-12. 





In Briet 


Next week we shall bring on the second in 
Dr. C. E. Jefferson’s series on Old-Fashioned 
Virtues. He will give usa straight talk on 
reading the Hible. 





A Minneapolis journalist recently told the 
Ministerial Alliance of that city that “‘ yellow 
journalism and the yellow preacher have 
found each other.” Too true! 





It seems to bring the Eastern war quite near 
to us to read that the Japanese Rear Admiral 
Uriu, who won the victory at Chemulpo, is a 
graduate of cur Annapolis Naval Academy 
and that his wife is an alumna of Vassar 
College. 





Every now and then some artful and well- 
appearing hypocrite, with a little smattering 
of current ecclesiastical history, manages to 
deceive even the elect. The latest fakir of 
this type, we hear, is operating in the vicinity 
of Troy and Schenectady, N. Y., and repre- 
senting himself as a member of Winthrop 
Church, Charlestown, Mass. 





The authorities of St. David’s, a Welsh 
cathedral city, finding that a large propor- 
tion of the collections were threepenny pieces, 
sent them away to another district as fast as 
received. Soon there was a dearth in the town 
of the smallest silver pieces, and the amount 
of collections notably increased. Sixpences 
or even shillings took the place of the smaller 
coins. Here is a hint for some American 
towns. Export the pennies and nickels, and 
dimes and quarters will take their places. 





Church scrap-books are excellent institu- 
tions and we wonder why so few churches 
keep them. The Dalton, Mass., church at its 
annual meeting cared enough for the idea to 
pass a formal vote appropriating money for 
such a book and putting it in the care of a cer- 
tain member. Into it, of course, will go the 
weekly calendars, anniversary programs and 
much other material of inestimable worth to 
the man or woman who a hundred years hence 
undertakes to write a history of the organiza- 
tion. ° 





In England the Anglicans interested in for- 
eign missions are the Low Churchmen; and 
in this country the Living Church now admits 
that “it is notorious that Catholicity in doc- 
trine and in worship is not always found to 


embrace as well its logical and necessary se- 
quence of Catholicity in extension of the 
Church’s gifts throughout the world.” Itlong 
ago was noted that the High Church party in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try left foreign missions to the Low and 
Broad Churchmen, and sought diligently to 
control appointments to bishoprics and rec- 
torates here at home. 


It calls for a great deal more self-abnegation 
than human nature now has attained for com- 
fortably placed officials of institutions to sur- 
render their power at the call of a Napoleon in 
education. President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity has not always succeeded in his at- 
tempts, and President James of Northwestern 
University whose elaborate scheme for the con- 
solidation or federation of all American Meth- 
odist institutions of learning is outlined in the 
current Christian Advocate, last week wit- 
nessed the action of assembled presidents of 
Methodist colleges who voted ‘* that we do not 
consider the plan practical, nor do we look 
upon it with favor.’’ 


The following citation from Father Tyrell’s 
book Lex Orandi, just issued, has a strangely 
familiar sound to admirers of Bushnell. He 
writes: ‘‘ To realize clearly the often compara- 
tively loose relation between faith and intel- 
lectual expression; to understand that a lan- 
guage derived from, and primarily adapted to, 
the visible world can never be adequate to the 
utterance of the invisible, is to have delivered 
one’s soul from a whole brood of fears and 
fancies, and to have risen above the storm 
level to a region of introubled serenity.” 
Father Tyrell’s book is one of the latest and 
ablest of Roman Catholic works dealing 
frankly with modern philosophical thought. 


In connection with the new interest in Gen- 
eral Armstrong it should be remembered that 
our own American Missionary Association had 
no small share in the preliminary steps which 
led up to the foundation of Hampton. The 
association advised with General Armstrong 
in selecting his trustees and preparing a char- 
ter and gladly commended the institute to the 
confidence of the benevolent public. In its 
rooms in New York for a number of years 
the Hampton trustees held their regular meet- 
ings; indeed, there was the closest sympathy 
between him and the A. M. A. officials all his 
life. Many of his ideals are kept in view in 
the present administration of the A. M. A. 
schools in the South and their underlying 
motive and spirit have been quite similar to 
those which have inspired Hampton. 


It will be remembered that one of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association’s noblest workers, 
Mr. L. A. Planving, was cruelly murdered at 
Point Coupeé in Louisiana last August. It is 
gratifying, however, that another black man 
was soon found of similar dauntless spirit 
ready to take up the work despite the great 
risk involved and is now on the ground facing 
his great problems bravely. Heis Rev. Alfred 
Lawless, Jr., and he ought to have the sym- 
pathy and prayers of Christian people every- 
where, for he is exposed to personal assault 
and his school has been fired upon. In this 
connection it is fitting to quote a sentence of 
a private letter from a leading A. M. A. pastor 
in the Seuth who, adverting to the difficulties 
and dangers on every hand, says, “‘ We have 
not and shall not lose hold so long as we are 
cheered by our Northern friends and have 
such a President as Mr. Roosevelt.” 








Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 
Generous bequests for religion, education 
and philanthropy. 
A golden opportunity in the Treasure State. 
(See Montana Breezes, page 278.) 


A tie that binds business men together. (A 
Notable Business Men’s Bible Class, page 275.) 
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A city mission with modern equipment. (A 
New Plant for New Bedford’s City Mission, 
page 273.) 

Advantages of a one-church town. Let us 
move to Sunderland. (A study in Religious 
Concentration, page 273.) 


Plans for securing full representation in 
nominating and electing church officers. 
(Church Proxies, Nomination by the Whole 
Church, page 272.) 





Pencilings 
BY PERIPATETIC 


A treasurer’s report of a philanthropic soci- 
ety is more interesting than you think, if you 
go about it in the right way. For instance, 
here is the report of the National League for 
the Protection of the Family, our only organ- 
ization for effectively gathering data with re- 
spect to marriage, divorce, etc., and interpret- 
ing it to the Christian public. It was organ- 
ized in 1881 by the venerable ex-President 
Woolsey of Yale. Its aims are high, its serv- 
jee has been excellent. Its officers include 
some of the best educators, divines and patri- 
ots of the country, but its total receipts dur- 
ing 1903 were only $2,212.04, and there is a de- 
ficit still due the secretary for services ren- 
dered—on a small salary—during 1902 and 
prior. 


Far more generous support to the cause is 
becoming a wealthy Christian people! Con- 
gregationalists were prominent in founding 
this society; they still furnish a majority of 
the officials, and a goodly share of the contrib- 
utors; but I notice that Protestant Episcopal 
bishops, rectors and churches are giving very 
generously now, and that whereas the gifts 
from Congregational churches to the cause 
during 1903 amounted to only $70.24 and came 
from only six churches, the number of Protes- 
tant Episcopal churches contributing was six- 
teen and their gifts amounted to $314.80. Now 
of course, it is true that the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church has formally discussed this issue 
far more in its ecclesiastical courts than we 
have, and that church has a cleaner-cut con- 
viction on the matter; but are we prepared to 
admit that its interest in the family is greater 
than ours, or that its purse is deeper or longer 
when it comes to defense of the ideal home and 
the ideal state? 


a *.0 


Edward Porritt, not long ago returned from 
a thorough tour of South Africa in the inter- 
ests of British commercial journalism, and 
with a highly exalted and transformed opinion 
as to the service the Christian missionary 
renders to the native, and to the stranded or 
abused white man who happens to wander off 
to the outskirts of civilization and there falls 
among thieves or becomes infected with 
disease. 


The ancient mystery play, The Star of Beth- 
lehem, which the Elizabethan Society’s com- 
pany is playing this year—the same company 
which rendered Everyman so admirably last 
year in our leading cities and academic centers 
—has not that subduing, awing charm and 
searching, ethical message of Everyman. 
This might be expected from its composite 
character and its not altogether successful 
blending of bucolic comedy with adoration 
of the Christ child and its mother. But to 
students of the evolution of the drama it has 
its value, and there will be those who will find 
delight in the reverent realism of the adora- 
tion by the shepherds and the Magi, and there 
will be those who will not. I confess I was 
moved by it. 





Hampton Institute receives $100,000 from 
the estate of the late Hudson Hoagland of 
New York city. 
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The Marked Changes of 
Twenty-five Years % Jt 





The Hymns Our Young People Sing 


By Rey. Frank R. Shipman, Andover, Mass. 


A Plea for a Deeper, 
More Militant Note J 











The men and women who were young 
people twenty-five years ago cannot but 
be struck by the difference in sentiment 


between the hymns which they sang then . 


and the hymns which the young people of 
today are singing. A quartercentury past 
the ‘‘ Moody and Sankey Hymns” held the 
field. The great revival which had given 
them currency had the Atonement for its 
moving truth. ‘Jesus paid it all, All to 
Him I owe,” was their motto. Signifi- 
cantly enough, seven of the first ten 
hymns in the first series, were ‘‘ Hallelu- 
jah, ’tis done,” ‘Safe in the arms of 
Jesus,”’ “‘ Where are the nine?” ‘‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by,’’ ‘‘Calling now,” 
“The gate ajar for me,”’ and ‘‘ Free from 
the law.’’ They were inspired by Christ’s 
gracious invitation, and they responded 
with a decisive acceptance of his atoning 
work. 

It was Mr. Moody himself who opened 
a way of access to the churches for a dif- 
ferent truth. At his summons and from 
the Northfield platform Dr. A. J. Gordon, 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, Mr. Andrew Murray, 
Mr. F. B. Meyer, Mr. Webb-Peploe, Mr. 
George Macgregor, a bright and pure soul 
too soon called Home, and Mr. Campbell 
Morgan in his earlier years here gave to 
the American churches a type of teach- 
ing which made the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit its most precious doctrine. The 
immediate purpose of this teaching was 
not the creating but the deepening of 
‘Christian life. It has ceased now to be 
heard at Northfield to the exclusion of 
every other teaching, and perhaps its 
most lasting legacy has been a collection 
of hymns which thousands of our young 
people are singing in Sunday schools and 
Endeavor meetings. The characteristic 
hymns :f this collection are: ‘‘ Moment 


by moment kept in His love.’ ‘‘ Under 
His wings,’’ ‘‘ Where my redeemer leads 
me,” ‘‘Let the sunshine in,” ‘‘ What a 


‘friend thou art to me,”’ and ‘“‘Sweet peace, 
the gift of God’s love.” 

A moment’s comparison of these with 
the hymns named above from Gospel 
Hymns No. 1, will show the wide sepa- 
ration in religious standpoint. The char- 
acteristic word of the newer hymns is not 
“*salvation,” but ‘‘peace.’? The older 
hymns told of deliverance from sin, 
these speak of deliverance from spirit- 
ual unrest, discouragement, weariness. 
Those centered upon the experience of 
conversion, these ignore it almost en- 
tirely. Those were full of something 
that has been done for us, these are full 
of something that is being done in us. 
The earlier hymns rang with gratitude 
for the divine forgiveness. The later 
hymns do not exactly ring. They are 
too introspective for that. The grati- 
tude which they express is for an un- 
‘broken and conscious indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit; and sincere Christians, es- 
pecially sincere young Christians, can 
seldom claim to possess that as ring- 
ingly as they can claim to know that 
their sins are forgiven. The tunes, too, 
are different. The earlier tunes were 


cheerful, sometimes undignified. The 
present tunes, while sometimes pretty 
and graceful, are prevailingly pensive. 

I do not suggest that we would better 
return to the Moody aud Sankey hymns 
or try for new hymns embodying their 
familiar sentiments in their usual buoy- 
ant melodies. No doubt they would be 
sung, provided the melodies were pretty. 
Nevertheless there is a thrill, a glow, an 
exaltation which comes only in singing 
words which are both religious and sin- 
cerely felt as such. This indeed is what 
makes the singing religious and an act 
of worship. Possibly the Moody and 
Sankey type of hymn would not give to- 
day that authentic warmth of religious 
emotion which it gave to the young peo- 
ple of twenty-five years ago; but I can- 
not help wondering if ‘‘Jesus paid it all, 
all to him I owe”? would not give more 
than is afforded by ‘‘ Sweet peace, the gift 
of God’s love.” 

Happily, however, the hymnology of 
our Sunday schools and Christian En- 
deavor Societies has been recruited from 
another source—the songs of the Church 
Militant. For several years ‘‘Stand up, 
stand up for Jesus’”’ and ‘‘ Onward, Chris- 
tian soldiers,’’ have had a steady popu- 
larity. It has been interesting to watch 
the widening use of ‘‘The Son of God 
goes forth to war.”’ At first the undi- 
vided property of the Episcopal Church, 
it was taken by the leaders of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer movement for the motto 
hymn of the Toronto convention, and 
from that convention was carried back 
to colleges and churches. It was used 
repeatedly at the Denver convention of 
Christian Endeavorers, and by them 
brought away to a still wider circle. 

Other hymns of this class will occur to 
any reader. At their worst they are 
pleasantly imaginative but vague in 
thought, merely martial and exhilarat- 
ing. At their best they recognize a liv- 
ing Master, breathe love and loyalty to 
him, acknowledge the difficulty of true 
service but pledge it gladly, courage- 
ously, unitedly. In their energy and as- 
sociationalism they reflect. two fine traits 
of our age. One ventures to think that 
our boys and girls sing them more con 
amore than the pietist hymns first named. 
At the same time it is necessary to re- 
member that we have them “at their 
worst’’ as well as “at their best.” It is 
also worth noting that both the worst 
and the best of them mention human 
guilt and Christ’s atonement as little as 
do the pietist hymns. 

Dr. John Watson has said that the 
next revival is to be ethical. There is 
approaching, so he is understood to mean, 
a new, widespread enthusiasm for realiz- 
ing Christ’s spirit in private morals and 
in social life. If this is a real expecta- 
tion of Dr. Watson’s rather than a hope, 
he must hold it in spite of the fact that 
the hymns, which usually presage a 
revival as birds herald the summer, have 
not yet appeared. 

When one thinks of it, it is certainly 


strange that we have so few hymns ani- 
mated by the philanthropic spirit, which 
is not only expected in the twentieth cen- 
tury, but was also exceedingly alive in 
the nineteenth century. A recent excel- 
lent hymn-book for young people has 
sections devoted to ‘‘Fellowship,” and 
“Christian Citizenship,’ but there is 
nothing in them that is both new and 
good excepting possibly Dr. Charles A. 
Dickinson’s, ‘“‘O golden day, so long de- 
sired;’’ and even the wide survey of sev- 
enty-five years back yields us only, ‘‘O 
Lord of heaven and earth and sea,”’ ‘*‘We 
give Thee but Thine own,” and ‘‘ Lord, 
lead the way the Saviour went.”? These 
form a meager list, and no one of them is 
so popular yet as ‘‘ Rescue the perishing,”’ 
which represents the Christian social 
spirit in its older sense. 

When we turn to hymns of individual 
ethics, we find that the new spirit has 
been embodied more successfully. Nor- 
man Macleod’s, ‘‘Courage, brother! do 
not stumble,’’ Mrs. Waring’s, ‘‘ Father, 
I know that all my life,’’ Dr. Gladden’s, 
**Q Master, let me walk with Thee”’ and 
Dr. E. P. Parker’s, ‘‘ Master, no offering ” 
are all hymns which the youth of today 
evidently find genuinely expressive of 
their inward religious life. They sing 
these hymns with real fervor; but it is 
to be noted that they seldom ask to 
have them sung. In fact, two qualities 
are absent from the stanzas, which would 
seem to be necessary to widely reviving 
and popular hymns—joy and praise. 
How full is Dr. Gladden’s hymn of re- 
fined thoughtfulness and ethical truth! 
and yet it is doubtfully inspiring. It is 
even a little depressing to a sensitive con- 
science. One after another the verses re- 
mind the singer too vividly of duties left 
undone and deeds done which ought not 
to have been done. 

On the whole, the Militant hymns ap- 
pear to be the truest to the religious tem- 
per that lives and sings today in the Sun- 
day schools and young people’s meetings 
of our land. It is a noteworthy fact, too, 
that the finest of them in its militarism, 
“The Son of God goes forth to war,”’ is 
also the most forcible in its expression of 
the ethical aspects of the Christian war- 
ae: Who patient bears his cross below, 

He follows in His train. 

We need more of such hymns from our 
Christian poets; hymns in which there 
shall be no less of vigor and the sympa- 
thy of fellow-laborers, but a restrained 
reference to ‘‘weapons’”’ and “ banners’”’ 
and “conquest”? and ‘victory ’’; hymns 
rich with knowledge of Christ’s earthly 
life, inspired by its joy and strength, its 
endurance and suffering, its world-wide 
love and its world-wide command. The 
‘coming revival’? waits for hymns of 
Christ. 


I know of a land that is sunk in shame, 
Of hearts that faint and tire; 

And I know of a name, a name, a name, 
Can set this land on fire. 

Its sound is a brand, its letters flame; 

I know of a name, & name, a name, 
Will set this land on fire.” 
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A Pastoral Outlook from Washington, D. C. 


The District of Columbia lies wedged in be- 
tween two states which are full of churches 
and church members. On the north the popu- 
lation of Maryland is largely Methodist and 
Catholic, with Presbyterian, Episcopalian and 
Lutheran elements of some importance. On 
the south more than half the communicants 
of Virginia are Baptists, a quarter are Metho- 
dists, and the remainder are mainly Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians and Disciples. A few 
scattering churches of other denominations 
are found in both states. There have been 
churches enouchin this whole region. There- 
fore Congregationalism, which had no exist- 
ence south of northern New Jersey forty 
years ago, has been handicapped, so far as the 
rapid multiplication of organizations is con- 
cerned. The native population had known 
nothing of our ways or our ideals. In 1864 
and 1865 three centers were formed in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington. Various 
organizations have been formed around each 
center and much good influence exerted. 

Certain features attract our attention at 
once in this field. In Episcopalianism Wash- 
ington is a broad-church city. The rectors of 
the largest Episcopal churches join with all 
other ministers in mission and charity work, 
and co-operated enthusiastically with D. L. 
Moody in evangelistic services. The Northern 
and Southern Presbyterians, and the Northern 
and Southern Methodists are all represented. 
This is the.spot at which the secession from 
Methodism seventy-five years ago culminated 
in Methodist Protestantism. 

In Baltimore quitea number of Independent 
Methodist churches exist. For nearly sev- 
enty-five years a large Associate Presbyterian 
ehurch of Baltimore pursued its way without 
ecclesiastical connections of any kind, until it 
united two years ago very happily with our 
First Congregational Church of that city to 
form the Associate Congregational Church. 
Spasmodic rebellions against ecclesiastical au- 
thority have occurred from time totime. Re- 
formed Episcopalianism has. had a bishop in 
Baltimore, and followers in Washington, but 
no settled organization in the latter city. 


FEELING AS TO DENOMINATIONAL UNION 


It may be surmised from these things that 
the proposed union of the Methodist Prot- 
estant, the United Brethren and the Congre- 
gational denominations is of great interest to 
us in this field. We feel that itis a disgrace 
for American Christianity to have 150 different 
religious sects withinits fold. Wehave found 
that the Methodist Protestants and the United 
Brethren were founded upon the rights of the 
laity and the integrity of the local church as 
the source of all authority. The former re- 
jected at once and always the office of bishop. 
The latter have bishops who are really su- 
perintendents elected from the people. In 
both denominations power goes out from the 
people of the churches, instead of coming 
down from a hierarchy upon the people. 
Their principles are the principles of Con- 
gregationalism. Their methods of applying 
or working out those principles have been 
different from ours. 

It remains to be seen whether Christians as 
earnest as these three denominations are to 
do work for the Master can adjust their meth- 
ods so as to make the underlying principles 
more effective by a heart and mind union. 
We hope so. The proposed “‘ basis of union” 
and the ‘’ letter to the churches,” which were 
scattered broadcast last summer after adop- 
tion by the Pittsburg committee, were framed 
by the sub-committee of fifteen earnest men, 
five from each denomination, in one of the 
parlors of the First Congregational Church of 
this city. Those papers are to be sent up to 


By Rev. S. M. Newman, D. D. 


the three great national meetings of those 
denominations in 1904. This is the first case 
in American Christianity in which denomina- 
tions of different origins have come so near 
organic union. It will bea happy thing if we 
can carry it out while Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians and Northern and Southern 
Methodists are still debating about the things 
which keep them apart. We trust that in all 
these cases prospects will become a feality. 


HISTORY MOVING TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


A survey of the times from any watchtower 
shows very clearly that the declaration of the 
late Dr. Hatch, the Oxford scholar, is true, 
viz., that the movement of history is toward 
democracy. But the keen observer sees some 
modifications coming to pass in the character 
and methods of the movement. There is an 
increasing tendency to seek for greater soli- 
darity and coherence in democratic institu- 
tions. It is seen that the welfare of democ- 
racy is dependent upon baving a compact, 
well-ordered, thoroughly systematiclife. This 
is true of Church and State. We who live 
here do not fear ‘“‘imperialism” in either. 
We rejoice that democracy in the state can 
take a dignified and influential part in world 
politics, can assume obligations in the care of 
great interests and modify diplomatic dealings 
in the direction of simplicity and common 
sense. 

We are just finding out how strong and 
noble the life of a great people can be. We 
know the men at the head of our affairs too 
well to think that they have an iota of desire 
for power save to do good. We know that 
they have the strong conviction that nothing 
but a strong democracy can save the world 
from confusion and anarchy. The history of 
the last few years has shown us how compact, 
well-centered and systematic our political life 
must be if it would do its whole duty to the 
world. These suggestions are good, not only 
for those who observe our public affairs and 
men, but for those who are eager for the 
organic union of three great national de- 
nominations which believe alike in democratic 
principles, and are ready to suffer to maintain 
the rights of the laity and the integrity of the 
local church as the source of all power. 


THE SOUTHERN TENTH 


We look very frequently from our watch- 
tower to the whole stretch of states south of 
us. More than one-tenth of all the Congre- 
gational churches of the whole country are in 
those states. Hundreds of our churches are 
scattered through the rural sections of the 
Gulf States. Just now the ministers of those 
churches are becoming intensely interested in 
the young theological seminary which we have 
established at Atlanta, under the leadership 
of the wise and devoted Rev. J. E. Kirbye. 
Many of the ministers have great native 
ability but no training, while very few have 
had the privileges they have longed for and 
ought to have had. There is not a theological 
seminary of any name whatever in that whole 
tier of magnificent commonwealths. The 
story of sacrifice on the part of some ministers 
who wish to study at Atlanta Theological 
Seminary is pathetic in the extreme. The 
churches are doing all they can to help send 
the men. 

A rare opportunity is before our men of 
means. Gifts to this new work at once, of 
sufficient size to provide buildings and pro- 
fessorships, will start an influence of inde- 
scribable value for the South. By giving now 
the donors would soon be preaching in a thou- 
sand pulpits, for it is plain that the attendance 


-at Atlanta will fill all accommodations for 


years to come, no matter what enlargement 


of room is secured. It is safe to say that, if” 
suitable buildings can be erected, Atlanta 
Seminary will have in ten years a larger at- 
tendance than any other of our Congregational 
seminaries. Some of us feel that New Eng- 
land should have two seminaries instead of 
four. But the change can only be brought 
about as God may direct. We do not know 
how it will be. But in the meantime God is 
turning attention to the large region with no- 
seminary of any denomination, and his will 
is clear. Who will be his steward in this. 
matter for so great a thing? 

We wateh for all possible signs of greater 
combination in our missionary causes. The- 
Christian world should learn lessons quivkly 
from the business world. The time has come 
for unification of means and efforts in many 
ways. Great results will follow new adminis- 
trative methods when carefully worked out. 
The demand for such new methods is forcing 
itself upon us. 

In the field of thought and piety new hopes. 
aredawning. Wesee construction proceeding 
with less strain and friction. Piety is going 
to the needy world in a thousand helpful ways. 
Never did God move upon the hearts and 
minds of menin a more bountiful way, or 
secure better results by his grace than he is- 
doing today. 





Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D, 


The news of the death of Dr. Horr, which 
occurred at Malden on Sunday morning, Feb. 
14, will bring sorrowful surprise to his many 
friends and a sense of loss to a much larger 
circle throughout the country. For as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association and of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board and 
in other important official positions, Dr. 
Horr ministered to many thousands of people 
in our own and in other lands. Though his. 
last illness continued about three months, it 
was not generally known that his condition 
was dangerous. 

Dr. Horr was born April 20, 1841, in Carthage, 
N. Y., educated-at Hamilton College and what 
is now the Theological Department of Boston 
University. His earlier ministry was in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in which he held 
several prominent pastorates in western New 
York. He was called from the Walnut Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chelsea, to the 
Maverick Congregational Church, East Boston, 
in 1886, where he labored for seven years. 
Thence he went to Piedmont Church, Worces- 
ter, where he was-installed pastor June 27, 
1893. Four years later he resigned because 
his health would not permit him to carry the 
burdens of so largeachurch. He preached in 
several pulpits during vacancies in the pastor- 
ate, his services always being in demand. 
Since 1899 he has been pastor of the Mystic 
Church, Medford. 

When Dr. Horr came into our denomination 
he became at once actively interested in its 
general work. He has been a prominent 
figure in the administration of our benevolent 
societies, in our state associations and Na- 
tional Council, and has freely devoted his 
time and energies to the interests of Congre- 
gationalism. He was a devout Christian, an 
able preacher and sympathetic pastor, win- 
ning and keeping many devoted friends. He 
will be missed from the Winthrop Club, the 
Monday Club and from many assemblies of 
ministers where his presence was always wel- 
come. 

Dr. Horr leaves a widow, two sons, one of 
whom is Dr. Albert W. Horr of Boston, and 
@ daughter, Mrs. F. B. Lovejoy of Mont-- 
elair, N. J. 
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For the Last Time 
Plymouth Church, Feb. 27, 1887 


The preacher’s evening task was done, 
The crowd had gone away, 

But something pleaded with his heart 
A little while to stay. 


For him alone the organ pealed, 
For him alone, the choir 

Sang soft and low, in sweet accord, 
The song of his desire. 


As lovingly he lingered there, 
Ere yet the music died, 

There came two children from the street, 
Unfearing to his side. 


The old man bowed, and, lifting up 
A soiled and homeless face, 

He kissed it as a mother might, 
Then turned to leave the place. 


On either side the children trod, 
And on the left and right 

A loving hand on either pressed— 
So out into the night. 


Out, little thinking as he went, 
That never any more 

His willing feet should inward go 
That sacred threshold o’er. 


And it was well; more fit good-by 
No genius could devise; 

No thoughtfulness of loving hearts, 
No wisdom of the wise. 


The “‘ little ones ” had always been 
His chiefest joy and care, 

With them alone let him go forth 
And God be with them there. 


And down the future he shall go, 
And through the enfranchised land, 
A loving smile upon his lips, 
A child on either hand. 
—Written by Rev. John White Chadwick, 
March 13, 1887. 


Mr. Beecher’s Yale Lectures 
BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER 


Mr. Beecher lectured on Preaching in the 
Divinity School at Yale for three consecutive 
years, on the foundation established by his 
parishioner and close friend, Mr. Henry W. 
Sage. No doubt it was Mr. Sage’s admiration 
of Mr. Beecher’s gifts as a preacher, and wish 
that young men looking forward to the minis- 
try might acquaint themselves with his char- 
acteristic methods and peculiar charm, that 
led to the endowment of the Lyman Beecher 
Lectureship. The prolonged task was ful- 
filled by Mr. Beecher with not the smallest 
sign of weariness on his part, or the least 
waning of interest on the part of the audi- 
ences that flocked to the Marquand Chapel to 
listen to him. He spoke with no other written 
aid than brief notes jotted on pieces of paper 
hardly larger than the palm of his hand. All 
who heard him—the younger theologues and 
the older professors and pastors—felt that the 
speaker combined in himself, with the talents, 
seldom surpassed, of an orator, the genius of 
a poet—albeit he did not compose verses—and 
of a humorist—and was a speaker whom it 
cost no effort to move his auditors to tears or 
to laughter. 

Mr. Beecher’s lectures, not being written, 
were taken down shorthand in the delivery 
of them, and, owing to the pressure of his oc- 
cupations, they were given to the press with- 


out revision. Notwithstanding this disadvan- 
tage, they are, as printed, characterized by 
lucid arrangement of the contents, and they 
are marked by luminous statement and care- 
ful discrimination. He told the young men 
that the ideal of a true Christian preacher is 
‘*to take the great traths of the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s teachings, and the love of God to the 
human race, and make them a part of his own 
personal experience, so that when he speaks 
to men it shall not be he alone that speaks, 
but God in him.” Fitly mated with this say- 
ing is the most excellent opening discourse of 
Phillips Brooks in his Yale lectures. Mr. 
Beecher pointed out to the theological pupils 
before him another prime necessity in their 
calling, ‘‘ A part of your preparation for the 
Christian ministry consists in such a ripening 
of your disposition that you yourselves shall 
be exemplars of what you preach.” They 
must live by faith—‘‘ the sense of the infinite 
and the invisible.’”” He declared, that power 
to be of priceless value which he said that he 
had derived by inheritance from his mother— 
the power “‘ to see the unseeable,”’ “‘ to realize 
things ”’ not present to the senses. 

This reference to his mother brings to mind 
the habit of Mr. Beecher to interweave not so 
very unfrequently, in lectures and sermons, 
allusions to his kinsfolk—incidents relating 
to his father, to a brother, or some other near 
kinsman. These anecdotes sometimes bor- 
dered on the jocose, and might pass the limits 
of a reserve as to domestic concerns which is 
generally considered becoming. There was 
a deep well of tenderness and pathos in the 
great preacher’s heart. But this precious en- 
dowment is not always coincident with fault- 
less refinement. Of this fact there are nu- 
merous examples; Martin Luther is one sig- 
nal instanee. The oratory of Mr. Beecher, 
with its fullness of energy and warmth, was 
thought by not over-fastidious critics to touch 
at times the fringe, at least, of vulgarity. 
Matthew Arnold, who at least learned to es- 
timate his merit justly, was tempted to style 
him ‘a heated barbarian.”’ He was led in his 
ardor, at times, to intermingle with his ora- 
tory the extraneous leaven of mimicry, failing 
thus to keep apart the provinces of the orator 
and the actor. 

Mr. Beecher in his Yale lectures gave suffi- 
cient evidence of that ability to distinguish be- 
tween things that differ, and to deal with the 
distinctions and problems of philosophy, which 
proved that he was no stranger to culture in 
the region of abstract thought. He showed a 
facility in putting to a homiletic use his acqui- 
sitions there. His exaggerated valuation of 
phrenology carried with it the custom of avail- 
ing himself of its not inconvenient classifica- 
tion of mental qualities and functions. Un- 
deniably it would have been a source of 
increased power had Mr. Beecher, with the 
actual development of his native faculties, his 
fertility in thought and imagination, and the 
knowledge that he gathered from varied 
sources, blended a more complete and rigor- 
ous discipline during the years of study and 
preparation for his career—very brilliant and 
successful in many directions though it was. 

Certainly in the pretty long list of the lec- 
tures on the Lyman Beecher foundation, com- 
prising so many eminent names, American and 
foreign, none—not even Brooks, or Dale, or 
Taylor—were heard with more eagerness, 
none whose teachings gave more satisfaction 
when they were uttered, or have been longer 
retained in memory. The robust figure of the 
captivating orator, as he stood on the platform 
at the side of the desk and poured out of a 
mind and heart, overflowing with thought and 


feeling—all seeming to be the inspiration of the 
moment—a stream of wisdom and wit—that 
image, one may be sure, never perished from 
the recollections of the successive generations 
of students who prized so highly the privilege 
of hearing him and of proposing to him on the 
spot questions, to be instantly answered in 
pertinent replies, seasoned with pleasantry. 


A Young Theologue’s Impressions 
of Beecher 


BY REV. HUGH PEDLEY, MONTREAL 


My first memory of the name of Beecher 
goes back to my boyhood in Newfoundland, 
when we caught echoes of the war of the 
secession and heard men speak in the same 
breath of Lincoln, Grant and Beecher. My 
first sight of the great preacher was in 1873, 
when he gave an address in old Zion Church, 
Montreal, on the occasion of the opening of 
the session of the Congregational College. 
Our little band of students was there in the 
front pews and he spoke to us, unconscious of 
the rest of the audience. We felt the power 
of the man’s personality and the magnificence 
of his sorrow, for it was the time when his 
good name was under menance, as he said: 

** Young men, I have seen much of life, I 
have known men who have achieved success 
as bankers, statesmen, warriors, actors, but I 
am here to tell you that had I my life to live 
over again, I would choose no other path than 
the one along which I have come, that of a 
minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ.’’ 

My next contact was during the Christmas 
vacation of 1876. Sunday morning found me 
one of the great and expectant throng of wor- 
shipers in Plymouth Church. As the service 
in Trinity Church, Boston, under the leader- 
ship of Phillips Brooks, was the acme of that 
solemnity, reverence and splendor of which a 
liturgical worship is capable, so this service 
in Plymouth Church conducted by Mr. Beecher 
was the highest expression of the dignified 
freedom, joyousness and direct touch of the 
human upon the Divine which may be found 
in a worship that dispenses with formal ritual. 
The prayers were the speech of a child to its 
father, the plea of a friend for his friends, the 
supplication of a patriot for his country. 

The sermon lasted hardly more than an hour. 
It was an argument to prove that in human life 
the joyous element predominates, but the argu- 
ment which in the hands of some men would 
have been bare and hard as a train track 
in a Pennsylvania colliery was, under his 
treatment, a pathway bordered with flowers, 
glistening with dew, and opening up glimpses 
of the vastness of the ocean and the sublimity 
of mountain crests. It was my somewhat 
unique experience to hear Mr. Beecher make 
use of a quotation, and this too as an introduc- 
tion to his sermon. This was the quotation: 


Lord! what a wretched land isjthis 

That yields us no supply 

No cheering fruits, no wholesome trees{ 

Nor streams of living joy! ~ 


And then the comment. ‘“ The man that wrote 
that didn’t deserve to have any.” A gentle 
ripple of smiles passed over the faces of the 
people and by the time that had vanished the 
preacher was fully under way in the great 
optimistic argument which formed the back- 
bone of his sermon. A day or so before I left 
Montreal, the pastor of Zion Church had sud- 
denly lost his young wife. AsI sat in Plym- 
outh Church that Sunday morning and shared 
in the warmth and uplift of the service, the 
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wish suddenly arose in my heart that the 
stricken man might be within these walls. 
And whom should I see the next Sunday 
morning at the close of the service but the 


bereaved young pastor in one of the side seats | 


and Mr. Beecher with his arm affectionately 
thrown around him and speaking such words 
of sympathy as only he could speak. 

It was my privilege one Sunday morning to 
have a few minutes’ conversation with Mr. 
Beecher. I was a theological student full of 
doubts. What I said I do not remember but 
my listener at once took in the situation. 
** You may have your doubts,” he said, ‘‘ about 
inspiration, the atonement, and future punish- 
ment, but there is one thing you cannot doubt, 
and it is this, that men need building up in 
spiritual manhood, and the New Testament 
is of all books the one best fitted for that 
work.” When I said that I envied him his 
faith, his vivid consciousness of the Unseen, 
he answered me very quietly and gravely, 
**That,” he said, “‘is a thing that grows.” 


An Evening Hour at Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Home 


BY REV. A. 8. WALKER, D. D. 


While a student at Union Theological Sem- 
inary as often as possible I attended the mid- 
week lecture at Plymouth Church. It so 
happened one evening that the topic was one 
with which I had had considerable difficulty, 
nor did Mr. Beecher’s presentation of it leave 
the matter quite clear. This I frankly stated 
to him at the close of the service, and in his 
very informal and friendly way he took my 
arm in his and said—cordially as if I had been 
his own younger brother—‘‘ Come home with 
me and we will talk the matter over by our- 
selves.”’ 

Of course I availed myself of his friendly 
offer; and after a conference in his study the 
difficulty, under the illumination of his won- 
derful mind, seemed wholly to vanish. 

His father at that time was living with 
him; and after our talk he said: ‘“‘Now I 
want you to come into the parlor and meet my 
father.” I hardly need say that I required no 
urging and I now look back upon that social 
hour as one of the brightest spots in my stu- 
dent life. Both father and son were in their 
happiest mood and there passed between them 
the merriest banter imaginable. 

One of his stories at his father’s expense 
was as follows. Turning to me he said: ‘‘ Do 
you see that painting on the wall yonder? 
Well, I had always thought that my father’s 
one failing was a lack of appreciation for fine 
art. His mind was so given up to preaching 
and theology that there seemed little liking 
for anything else. But when I brought that 
painting home it attracted bis attention imme- 
diately. He would stand before it a quarter 
of an hourat atime. I felt very greatly en- 
couraged. I was so glad that a taste for the fine 
arts was really developing, even though so late 
in life. One day as he was standing before it 
I observed that he was talking to himself. I 
drew near very quietly, being curious. It 
seems that the artist had endeavored to puta 
little life into the landscape by introducing in 
one corner a hunter who had just fired intoa 
flock of ducks. And my father was saying to 
himself, ‘ Well that fellow has dropped two of 
his ducks anyway, and there is that third that 
won’t manage to get far away!’ Then,’’ 
said Henry Ward, “‘I gave my father up so 
far as fine art was concerned. I found that 
his interest in the painting was not at all in 
the art, but simply in the hunter, the picture 
reminding him of his own fondness for hunt- 
ing.” 

** Well,” said the father, turning the joke, 
**T have always found that a minister who 
could take good aim with his gun was likely 
to take all the better aim with his sermon. 
And I want to say, for the benefit of this 
young man here, that I have often thought 


that if Henry would only take a little better 
aim in some of his sermons and not scatter 
round quite so much he would bring down 
more birds! ”” 

Then turning to me more directly he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ And there is another thing that I 
think I will just speak of for the benefit of 
this young man. I have noticed that theolog- 
ical students usually get married as soon as 
they are through with their seminary course. 
Somehow the people expect it and the students 
themselves don’t need any special urging. 
Now it will be well to be a little careful as 
to whom you shall marry. When I was a 
young man I made up my mind to two things. 
First, that I would never marry a woman that 
wasn’t better looking than I. And I didn’t, 
did I, Henry? And secondly, that I never 
would marry a woman that was worth any 
more money than I. For I remember a couple 
down in Connecticut who got married and the 
man was worth two shillings and the woman 
two and six; and the man used to say that 
his wife was forever twitting him on that odd 
sixpence!’’ 

And so with mirthful story and pleasant 
banter the evening passed and I left Brooklyn 
Heights feeling that wealth of genius may be 
so combined with warmth of heart that even 
those who stand highest may yet be sympa- 
thetic and accessible tothe very humblest, and 
that a true piety and mirth make admirable 
companions alike in the oldest as in the young- 
est heart. 


An Ex-Slave’s Impressions of Henry 
Ward Beecher 


BY MAGGIE PORTER COLE 
One of the Original Fisk Jubilee Singers 


I was a child, a freed slave fresh from the 
South and slavery, one of the eleven students 
selected from Fisk University to come North 
and try by our voices to pay off a debt on the 
institution. 

After many and varied experiences, we ar- 
rived in New York city, with permission from 
Mr. Beecher to sing at one of his Friday even- 
ing meetings. 

I had heard of Henry Ward Beecher as a 
friend of the Negro, asa brother of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and knew that these two had 
played a wonderful part in the emancipation 
of the slave, but in my wildest dreams I had 
not imagined myself permitted to sit at his 
feet with others and listen to wonderful words 
of love and truth. So, that when, with my as- 
sociates, I was ushered in and seated in Plym- 
outh Church, I do not remember which moved 
me most, the sight of the great, kindly-faced 
man who sat and beamed upon us, or, the 
thought that we who but yesterday were slaves 
were in such a place of worship, under such 
conditions and were to be allowed to sing some 
of our Southern songs here before this great 
man. However Mr. Beecher’s call to come 
upon the platform and his reception set us at 
our ease and reminded me of the charge Mr. 
White (our leader) had given us, ‘‘to remem- 
ber that everything hinged upon the success 
of that night.” 

I watched the emotions play upon Mr. 
Beecher’s face—and there never was-a more 
expressive face—as he listened to our songs, 
and I knew the battle was won. 

We sang twenty minutes, and as we were 
leaving the platform Mr. Beecher jumped be- 
fore us with pocketbook in hand and told 
those present he wished they would let their 
pockets as well as their hearts be touched. 

The victory was ours. We had won to our 
cause the great-hearted Henry Ward Beecher. 
The New York Herald thereafter called us 
**Mr. Beecher’s Nigger minstrels,” which 
served us well as an advertisement. 

Later on we met Mr. Beecher in New Haven, 
where he and we were billed for the same 
evening, he to lecture and we, of course, to 
sing. We did not know of his lecture in time, 
or we should never have dared to go. But 
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luck was with us, for so few tickets were sold 
for the lecture that it was called off, and we 
were given a new proof of the greatness of 
this man. He attended our concert, made a 
speech and was delighted to have these ex- 
slave children outdraw him in that university 
town. 

I thought him that night the grandest man 
in the world. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Rev. D. Macfadyen, Congregational pastor in 
Hanley, and Rev. and Hon. Leonard Tyrwhitt, 
vicar of Fenton, are leading in a praiseworthy 
exposure of the immorality existing in the 
Staffordshire, Eng., pottery district. “If 
Christ came to the potteries he would die of a 
broken heart,’”’ says Mr. Macfadyen. 

Last week, for the first time in this country, 
Edward Elgar’s oratorio, The Apostles, was 
rendered by the New York Oratorio Society. 
It is still incomplete in text, and so far as 
finished wins only qualified approval from 
critics, its faults apparently being too much 
didacticism and too little narrative and dra- 
matic power. It does not equal his oratorio, 
The Dream of Gerontius. 

It is significant that in the discussion of a 
proposed National Council of the Established 
Church of England, in which the laity are to 
have representation, as they do not now in 
the great Church gatherings, it should be pro- 
posed by some of the bishops that women as 
well as men shall have representation. Bishop 
Gore of Worcester, for instance, says that in 
view of woman’s preponderating place in tho 
practical activities of the Church, it would be 
absurd, indeed outrageous, to shut them out 
from a voice in Church affairs. 


The California Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cesan Convention at its recent session ap- 
pointed a committee of five to co-operate with 
other religious and secular organizations of 
the state in securing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States giving Con- 
gress authority to legislate on divorce and 
marriage and thus bring about uniformity of 
law. The same body also took steps to organ- 
ize a formal body of women who will be em- 
powered to vote on mattérs pertaining to the 
Church—women who are not permitted now 
to sit with men in diocesan and genera] con- 
ventions. 


The American Bible Society has published 
a reply to Dr. Moxom’s recent criticism of its 
administration in the Springfield Republican. 
The reply maintains that three secretaries 
and a treasurer are not too many general sala- 
ried officers, and that salaries of $5,000 are 
not excessive. It proves that contributions 
from living donors, instead of being less than 
administration expenses are considerably in 
excess of them. It insists that the expenses 
of the society should be compared, not with 
its receipts, but with the number of copies of 
the Scriptures distributed throughout the 
world; and these it shows are far im excess 
of Dr. Moxom’s estimate. The reply gives 
the contributions from living donors last year 
as $98,085, the cash income from invested 
funds as $18,486, and the legacies as $53,926, 
the smallest amount in any one year, being a 
drop from $247,159 received in 1894. Those 
who have read Dr. Moxom’s article ought cer- 
tainly to read this reply, which will be sent on 
request to the Bible Society, New York. In 
this connection it may be stated that pastors 
intending to observe Bible Sunday, March 6, 
and wishing for responsive services, appro- 
priate material, etc., should address Rev. 
A. E. Colton, 410 Congregational House, 
Boston, who will gladly meet their requests. 





Miss Luce, dean of women at Oberlin and 
formerly of Wellesley College, is to be owner 
and principal of the American School for Girls 
in Berlin, Germany, known so well and for so 
long under the direction of Miss Willard. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Pioneer Woman Congrega- 
tional Minister 


Your article in the paper of Feb. 6, on 
women preachers, states that Mrs. Annis F. 
Eastman was the first woman ordained over 
a Congregational church. This is a mistake, 
as Miss Mary L. Moreland was ordained at 
Wyanet, Ill., in 1889. I preached the ordi- 
nation sermon. Before the council was called 
I wrote Dr. Dexter and Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
asking their advice. Both said such a thing 
had never been done, but there was nothing 
in our polity to prevent it—it was simply a 
matter of establishing a precedent. It seemed 
wise to those of us interested to go on with the 
matter; so the council was called and after ex- 
amination voted to ordain. Miss Moreland is 
now pastor at McLean, Ill., where she has 
been for the past nine years. O. O. SMITH. 

[While both Miss Moreland and Mrs. East- 
man were ordained in 1889, the former was set 
apart in July and the latter in November, so 
that Miss Moreland is really the pioneer 
woman minister in our denomination. We re- 
gret that we were misinformed.—Eprrors. } 


A Chance for Unselfishness 


I have read with great interest the sympo- 
sium on Adapting Congregationalism to Mod- 
ern Conditions in The Congregationalist of 
16 Jan. Securing a more efficient and aggres- 
sive Church is the object we all have. Many 
of us have noted and deplored a liberty so 
selfish as to make the Church inactive in 
many places. Will the proposed unity do 
away with this inactivity? Will not this de- 
pend upon the selfish or unselfish attitude 
of the leading men in the stronger churches? 

A city union like the one in Chicago or De- 
troit accomplishes great good. An advisory 
board like our State Board in Nebraska, in 
state or city work has a distinctive mission 
for good, but if a city union should adopt the 
idea expressed by a leading layman in a cen- 
tral church to the pastor of a new but strong 


church in the same city of 50,000 inhabitants, - 


** You ought to disband and unite with us and 
help make one strong church instead of half 
a dozen in the city,”—if that sentiment should 
dominate we would better emphasize our lib- 
erty and push our individual work. 

As Congregationalists we are to ask our- 
selves this question, Can we secure this unity 
in the legitimate development of our polity? 
I believe it can be done, but in doing it we 
must avoid a union with legislative functions, 
and seek a union of co-operation only. Oth- 
erwise our development will be toward Epis- 
copacy or Presbyterianism. Evidently the 
question is now before us in a practical man- 
ner, and will have a prominent place in the 
sessions of the next National Council. Would 
it not be well to settle this question before 
pushing hard for union with other denomina- 
tions? 


Lincoln, Neb. M. A. BULLOCE. 


Duty or Privilege 


I have read the paragraph entitled When 
Woman’s Suffrage is Won, in your issue of 
Dec. 19. It hardly seems to me fair to con- 
clude that because women do not use the priv- 
ilege they have of voting for school commit- 
tee, they would not use the privilege of voting 
the full ticket, if they had it. How many men 
would take the trouble to go to the polls if 
they could vote for nothing but school com- 
mittee? Many are too indifferent to vote as 
it is. 

In our town, where two members of the com- 
mittee are elected annually, it often happens 
that there are but two candidates, both of 
whom are bound to be elected anyway. Per- 
sonally I always vote, as I think it every citi- 


zen’s duty to do, but I cannot much blame the 
women who say, ‘“‘I’d go if I could vote the 
whole ticket, but it doesn’t pay to go just for 
that.”” I know that there are some women 
who do not believe in woman’s suffrage, and 
would not vote if they could, but I also know 
that there are many, not now voters, who 
would become so if accorded full suffrage, or 
at least a vote on the license question. 
Mary O. SHEDD. 
North Leominster, Mass. 


A Defense of Fiction 


May I offer two suggestions concerning 
your excellent editorial in the issue of Dec. 12, 
The Higher Uses of Books. It seems to me 
that the large demand for fiction is to be ex- 
pected and is to a certain extent a good thing. 
For the imagination is just as important and 
valuable a faculty as the reason, seeing that 
we depend upon it not only for our enjoyment 
of history, books of travel, biography and the 
arts, but also for the power to put ourselves 
in another’s place and judge him fairly and 
sympathetically. Its development has never 
received a fair share of attention since the 
golden age of Greece. Certainly it is a neg- 
lected not to say despised function in our 
American school system where the dominant 
cry is for the ‘‘ practical.’”” The people are 
only trying to restore the balance. I believe 
it is a God-given impulse and will persist until 
we recognize how we are starving the imagina- 
tion and give it its rightful chance. Ifastrong 
imagination can be developed in us as a peo- 
ple, it will be a grand thing for our future and 
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that of the world. It will help usin our treat— 
ment of the stranger within our gates, in our 
attitude toward foreign nations and: even im 
the development of the missionary spirit many 
of us so long to see. 

The comparatively few calls at public libra- 
ries for inspirational books do not fairly meas- 
ure the use of such literature. People who 
care for books of this sort, as a rule care also 
to possess their own libraries. If they like 
a book of this class they also care for it so 
much that they reeommend it,. quote it and 
read it frequently to congregations and 
schools. S. B. Groves. 


A Heathenish Custom 


One point you took up-recently met with my 
warm approval because it is not often men- 
tioned, viz., the irreverence-of sitting up with 
eyes open in prayer. Isn’t it heathenish? 5 
hope you will touch on. that again in due time. 

BE. ©. P. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST FO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mrs. L. 8. Connor, Sudbu 
I. H. Hatchelder, — 
Mrs. M. Kissling, Ore; 
Miss Freeman, ik 
Miss M. E. Kemp, Wellfleet 

Rev. W. Morse, sennington Center, Vt....... 


SPECIAL CALL FUND 
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There are light-houses all along our lives 
and God knows when it is time to light the- 
lamps.—Sazxe Holmes. 





Rev. A. A. Berle, sermon, Salem. 


the end justice must prevail.—Kogaro 
States, speech, New York city, Feb. 10. 


in an address, Sharon, Mass. 


as well as attainments. 


safety of women and ehildren. 


thought or speech... . 





The Moral and Religious Bearings of the War in the East 


We are not children; let us hear the worst.—Novoe Vremya, St. Petersburg. 





Bishop Moore of the Methodist Episcopal Church was a passenger on one of the 
first Russian steamers captured by the Japanese. 





The Cologne Volks Zeitung, principal organ of the German Catholics, says that 
Japan has shown herself more honorable and civilized than Russia. 





Neither nation is entitled to other than reprobation for lighting a torch that 
may in time create bitterness and animosities that will set the whole world aflame.— 


She (Japan) is following the right as God gives her to: see the right, and in 





The absence of a papal representative (at The Hague Conference) lias brought 
no good fortune to the eonceiver of the conference, as the Czar is the first to fight 
with a foreign country.—The Voce Della Verita (Rome. Papal organ). 





Japan has squarely ranged herself on the Anglo-Saxon side... . 
believe that her influence (in Korea and China) will be Christian: rather than anti- 
Christian.—Res. George M. Rowland, missionary A. B. €. F: M.,. Sapporo, Japan, 





Rear-Admiral Sotokichi Uriu, commander of the Japanese naval vessels at 
Chemulpo which captured a Russian cruiser and gun boat, was noted for his Christian 
faith and zeal while a student at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
president of the academy Y. M. C. A., and was much respected for his character 





If Korea is a battle ground for the opposing forces the numerous Methodist Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian missionaries there with their converts will need wisdom and _ 
courage. Instructions have been sent that: mission officials in New York be informed 
of danger to lives and property; that all on the field act prudently, and secure the 





Russia stands today, as she has done for centuries, for policies and acts which are: 
abhorrent to civilization — for tyranny, oppression, bigotry and persecution at home; 
for deceit, treachery and broken pledges abroad. . 
no such thing as religious or political freedom, no liberty of action, none of written 
The Japanese Government is one in which her people have 
share and part, in which religion is neither proscribed nor prescribed, in which 
thought and speech are free, ete.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Takahira, Japanese Minister to. United 


We may also 


He served as. 


. Within her boundaries there is 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


SHAPTER VII. COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


Commoner natures 
Pay you with what they do; nobler with what they 
are. 


—Schiller. 


We were talking of factory life in the gloam- 
ing of the next evening, in the parsonage sit- 
ting-room. A chilly fog had blown in from 
the sea. Mrs. Shepard had a cheery, crack- 
ling fire on the hearth, and by chance Nat 
Murray and Nan Rhodes were there. The 
lamps were unlighted. I sat in the side 
shadows and watched the play of light over 
‘the young woman’s face, as the flashes, like 
an artist’s pencil, touched feature after fea- 
‘ture, each touch hinting a deeper feature of 
the soul. There were the freshness of girl- 
hood and the resolution of womanhood. The 
‘cheery flash of a light heart sometimes changed 
into a tone that strengthened my belief that a 
wider experience and culture lay behind the 


‘veil of her factory life. 


I rehearsed the talk [ had heard at the pack- 
ing-tables. ‘‘ Is that a fair sample?” I asked. 

* Yes,”’ she said with a gesture of repug- 
nance, “it is. Those who don’t talk in that 
Wwuy talk very little.” 

**T wonder if their thoughts are not better 
than their language,” said Mrs. Shepard. 
“*That is true of most of us.’’ 

“It is true of some of the girls. Some of 
them seem to have no thoughts. But if a 
person doesn’t know how to say a thing it 
May never be said. Sometimes there’s no 
one to listen to what one might say. And 
after the girls do this light thinking and 
talking they can do no better. They want 
to think of something better perhaps and 
can’t. And the best girls, and those who 
an think—well, their tablemates don’t help 
the matter.” 

“ How is that? ” asked Mrs. Shepard. 

** When Katharine Holmes joined the church 
the girls teased her. ‘ How good the factory 
girls are getting to be!’ What chance has 
Jennie Kent? You know her history, per- 
haps. Of course she is sensitive. She keeps 
up her light talk to cover her wounds. But 
she said to me, one day, ‘ Folks would be sur- 
prised if they could see what’s inside of us 
girls who talk so.’ ” 

“IT find,” Nat interrupted, “‘that while you 
may think with the wise you must converse 
with the vulgar. Ifa man comes to your back 
door with a swill-pail you expect to fill it up 
with swill, don’t ye? Natchelly. He ain’t 
askin’ for bread. I ketched Sam Tophet talkin’ 
one day about what he’d do if he was rich. 
Says I, ‘I’m as happy with a scrap o’ poetry 
as you’d be with all you want. Ez fur as 
happiness is consarned,’ says I, ‘ you might 
as well be happy in a hut asina house. Hap- 
piness don’t come from tackin’ on the gildin’. 
No sir-ee! You don’t ketch that dame that 
way. She’s jast as likely to come in where 
there’s bark on the roof and moss in the 
chinks,’ But my figures all fell—on him. He 
couldn’t understan:1 ’em because he wa’n’t 
read up, you see. Might as well read a Greek 
grammar to my cow.” 

“Tf the boys and girls were brought up to 
think it woith while t» learn,” said Nan, “it 
would make a great difference in factory life. 
The people come from small towns where the 
schools aren’t what they ought to be. I know 
very little about the schools here; but the 
children aren’t taught to care for the schools. 
Older folks say to them: ‘ What’s the: use of 
going to school? You'll forget it all.’” 

** Conversation takes a religious bent at the 
shops, I notice,’”’ said I. 

“Very often. They suppose what they 
think is right. If they don’t understand they 
guess. If they talk about the Bible, and can’t 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 


agree, they say, ‘If it had been intended for 
us to know we'd have known it; we ought not 
to be poking into it.’ O,dear!’’ She tossed 
her head and laughed in merry despair. 

**T would like to know what are the girls’ 
thoughts of heaven,” mused Mrs. Shepard. 

**O, they don’t have many! They just live 
now!” 

“*Ef they could only grab up a few good 
ideas—out of the ditch—anywhere,”’ argued 
Nat, ‘‘an’ have good sense enough to put ’em 
together, they might strike a spark an’ make a 
fire. But the minister’s the only one that 
makes a business of furnishin’ upper stories, 
an’ his price is too low.” ' 

Shepard’s frown was visible in the firelight. 

** Take care, Nat!” said he. ‘ Don’t f-rget 
that you and I never agree when you disparage 
the community. There are people here who 
care more for the sardine workers than the 
workers are willing to believe.” 

“Mr. Shepard,” said Nat with a solemn 
shake, “‘you ought to know. You go to 
‘Heaven’ more’n I do, and see the angels. 
But ef that Greek feller, Dodgenes, that 
walked ’round the streets lookin’ fer an hon- 
est man, had struck the Bluffs any time since 
the sardine pack commenced he’d ’a’ blowed 
out his lantern and gone home.” 

We laughed, except Shepard, who frowned 
more deeply. 

** Perhaps Miss Rhodes hasan opinion?” I 
interrogated, with burning curiosity. 

** People aren’t all alike. There are people 
who want to do good but don’t know how. 
There are people who want to do good, but 
don’t want to get their hands dirty. There is 
a kind of people who would pass down old 
clothes witha pole. It all comes tothis—there 
aren’t many whom the sardiners can call really 
good friends.” 

*** Really good friends!’ ” I retorted hastily. 
** Who finds them anywhere?”’ 

She looked up in surprise. ‘‘ Don’t you?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t need them. 
People who need them ought to have them, 
even if they don’t deserve them. Some de- 
serve more than they get. I can’t forget how 
Guy Wilson looked when he said, ‘ It’s mighty 
lonely here. It’s hard enough to have the 
world down on you without having to knock 
your way into the church. It wouldn’t be 
half so bad if there was some one to stand by 
and say, ‘“‘ You’ve done well. Stick to it.”’ 
Guy isn’t one of the sulky kind. Those words 
meant something.” 

** Whose fault is it?” asked Shepard sadly. 

**Q Mr. Shepard, you know [I love the 
church. It’s not all their fault. Guy can’t 
realize how little they know him or can know 
him. The trouble is right here: folks who are 
not Christians think Christians do not care. 
and that when they say they do it is all put on, 
Of course that isn’t right. But how is it that 
some who do care make them know it? There 
isn’t one of them, but knows you care; and 
your caring will leave its mark.” 

** Now you’re getting at something practi- 
cal,” I cried. ‘‘ Shepard’s bowling-alley and 
sardine songsters are doing more good than 
his church!” Which statement I knew by his 
frown hurt him. ‘* What shall we do next?”’ 

That ‘‘ we’’ came spontaneously, and sur- 
prised me. 

‘*Fer one thing,’”’ said Nat, “‘ the men that 
sell rum ought to be horsewhipped in the 
street. They don’t care about payin’ a fine; 
they make that up before;night.”’ 

**How would the old ducking-stool do?” 
asked Mrs. Shepard. 

“That wouldn’t do any good; they’d dry off 
too quick. But it would take a long time to 
dry off the smart.’’ 

‘““Why not settle this. matter locally?” I 


asked. “Why not -have a citizens’ caucus, 
and nominate officers independently of parties 
—men who would enforce the law? ‘The par- 
ties have town caucuses in the spring, do 
they not?” 

*“Caucus!”” chuckled Nat. “‘Not much! 
We know better now. We go all over town 
and ask, as the disciples did, ‘ What shall we 
receive therefer?’ Who’d you think you’d git 
together? This town’s like a field o’ perta- 
ters; the best of it’s underground. You know 
Hiram Brown? Well, he’s a man who’s pretty 
well filed. P’r’aps I should say he’s a man 
that’s posted and well informed. An agent 
arrived one day and asked him where the best 
citizens resided. Hi didn’t take him up to 
* Heaven’; he led him across lots to the ceme- 
tery.” 

** Where’s ‘ Heaven’ ?”’ I asked. 

** Just above ‘ Purgatory,’ ” he replied, with 
a tantalizing twinkle. 

“** Purgatory’ is the boarding-house dis- 
trict,” said Shepard hastily. “It’s a faney 
here, you know, to give names to shops and 
places. ‘ Heaven’ is colloquial for ‘ up town.’ ” 

“* Well,” said I, ‘‘ I’ve met excellent people 
there. Have they never tried to better af- 
fairs?” 

“Yes; they met in Hoad’s Hall one night 
last spring, jest before the rummiest ’lection 
we ever had, and drawed resolutions an’ made 
speeches an’ prayed. But they couldn’t find 
men enough to make out the ticket. There 
was jest enough of ’em todothe prayin’. Ones 
they wanted wouldn’t sarve. Ones that would 
sarve they didn’t want. Ef they’d gone out 
some night when the wind was blowin’ from 
the north and had blowed against it they’d 
have done as much; ef they’d gone home frum 
business at six o’clock and gone to bed they’d 
have done more.” 

I looked at Shepard inquiringly. His head 
dropped on his breast in gloomy concession. 

Nan Rhodes arose. ‘* May I see the children 
before I go, Mrs. Shepard ?”’ she asked wist- 
fully. 

“Why, certainly,” said Mrs. Shepard, ris- 
ing with a smile of pleasure. ‘* Margaret has 
just put Carl and Alice to bed. We will go 
together.’’ 

They passed out, and Shepard, Nat and I 
sat in silence. We heard the merry greetings 
of the children as their visitor entered, and 
the chatter of happy tongues. Then a voice 
of subdued song stole from the chamber. It 
was a German lullaby. I had heard it fre 
quently in professional visits at the Kinder 
Anstalt in my city practice; but how came 
this girl in possession of German song and a 
German accent, which she had never revealed 
before? 


The song ceased, and a moment later a dark 
figure slipped through the hall, flinging back 
a cheery response to the children’s ‘* Good 
night.” But as she passed I heard distinctly 
the mastering of a sigh. The outer door 
opened and closed. The fire flickered with 
the draught. 

“* She’s rare,’’ commented Nat. 

“Why, Marshall,” exclaimed Shepard, 
*‘you’re a living stethoscope! She opened 
her heart tonight.”’ 

**T only asked a question, and listened,” I 
replied gruffly. 

Nat’s eyes had a sober twinkle. ‘‘ There’s 
some people,”’ he said staring thoughtfully at 
the fire,”’ that takes ye all over the house ez if 
they had rooms to let. There’s some that 
takes their guests into a receivin’ room an’ 
treats ’em politely; and when they find some- 
body they can trust they take ’em right in 
where they live.”’ 

Shepard roused from the silent mood that 
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had possessed him during the evening. ‘I 
see where you stand, Marshall. You’ve lived 
in the throng. All of your associations, even 
in your professional work, have been with lit- 
tle contact with the moral and spiritual re- 
demption of men. Now you are getting inter- 
ested; and when a man’s first interest comes 
he expects to make easy work of it, no matter 
how impossible he had previously supposed 
the task to be. I’ve felt the same enthusi- 
asm.” 

“But you’ve lost none of it, Paul. What 
more do you need but a little help and en- 
couragement and—funds, maybe? Our city 
churehes thrive on institutional work. Of 
eourse I don’t know much about it—only they 
boom and bloom.”’ 

** Yes; I know their methods and points of 
success. I thought I’d found a fine chance 
here to imitate them. As you say, I’ve not 
lost my enthusiasm. Give me more funds and 
a few helpers, and I can do more to offset the 
devil’s attractions than people here are will- 
ing to believe. But I’ve tried this work long 
enough to get some wisdom. Bowling-alley, 
sardine-shop meetings, good literature—thank 
God for the machinery! Yet I am brought 
face to face with the fact that there is a limit 
to its power. It dawns upon me more and 
more that Nan is right.” 

“Right? How?” 

He hesitated, reflecting. ‘‘There are some 
things that are spoiled by definition. There’s 
Nan, in the factories, and 1 suppose we might 
say she’s right in being Nan Rhodes. Of 
eourse that doesn’t cover the ground, and we 
don’t belong in her place, so far as daily work 
is concerned. But if we were Nan’’— 

“Well, we're not,” I replied. ‘‘Do your 
own part. Open doors of opportunity. Touch 
the reason andcommon sense. Make a sound 
life attractive. Isn’t that right? ’’ 

** Certainly.” 

“If they won’t stand on their feet what’s 
the use to carry them? Point out the way. 
Stamp your foot, and say, ‘ Start!’’’ 

‘© Well, Marshall, I’ve asked the same ques- 
tions. There are a dozen arguments for the 
yea or the nay. There’s only one real answer, 
and you may find it out of a summer’s ac- 
quaintance. Nan evidently knows already 
more than I know, and does what I cannot. 
I sometimes think she loves more and they 
know it.” 

“ Pshaw!”’ I exclaimed angrily; ‘“‘ what has 
love to do with hoodlums? They’d drown 
in a sea of it, asking for something to drink! 
It isn’t safe to make indiscriminate associa- 
tions.” 

Shepard smiled. ‘* You still argue for ma- 
chine-made men, Marshall. Never mind, we 
can only say we are dealing with human 
nature, not with metal and wood. We are 
both in the dusk. I wish I could stand fora 
day where Nan stands, and know these lives 
asshe knows them. I might have more of the 
love that passes knowledge.”’ 

He sprang to his feet with an expressive 
gesture. ‘“‘Do you see that dictionary? 
There’s English, in all its purity, in stately 
alphabetical arrangement. Out of it one man 
may make obscene language or vile literature, 
another a song, anether a sympathetic talk or 
@ prayer; one man may make a plea for his 
country’s good, and a poet can fashion a dozen 
of its words into a thought that will touch a 
million lives. What do ten letters spell ? 
F-r-i-e-n-d-s-h-i-p! What does it mean? I 
tell you’’—he smote his fist against his open 
palm and strode across the room, a picture of 
a@ man spurred by inward longings—“ it 
makes a vast difference who spells it. When 
Nan Rhodes does it—no matter whether by 
talk or song or rolling up another girl’s sleeve, 
or by a look, or just by living!—it means 
more than you or I can make it mean. 
Preacher though I am, and a hover of men 
and no idler in their service, I’d give half my 
life to make those letters express in the rest 
what she makes me feel they ought. 0, it’s 
such a simple life! But it’sa mystery. Not 
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all the words of the English tongue could ex- 
press it. You can only know her, and see, 
and guess the rest; and some day you may 
wish that you were she.” 

For a moment I did. Then the old tide of 
resentment flowed back, and I could see only 
the loss of time and labor and sentiment ex- 
pended on the unthankful; az iI felt a stirring 
vexation at the rising and falling emotions of 
the evening. 

**Fact is,’ said Nat, wagging his head 
thoughtfully, “‘if there is anything in another 
girl worth loving, Nan can’t help loving her. 
*Minds meofa story. Some years ago, when 
I was a boy, when old Parson Harriman was 
here he had a young minister studyin’ with 
him. Parson Harriman was a-learnin’ him 
how to preach. The young man was a pretty 
stiddy feller, but he went with one of the girls 
too much to suit. A good girl she was, but 
she didn’t b’long to the upper crust. So when 
the neighbors thought the tide was gettin’ a 
leetle too high they took their tongues and 
went to the parsonage. They asked the young 
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man what he meant by such actions. They 
labored with him pretty strong, an’ tried to 
convince him he’d lose his influence an’ mebbe 
ruin the church if he married her. He listened 
till they got through. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘the 
truth is, I love the little sinner.’ ’’ 

We laughed heartily. Shepard’s old bright- 
ness returned. 

“* Love is the fulfilling of the law,” he said. 
‘*Well, Marshall, get acquainted! You’ve no 
influence nor social standing to lose, and if you 
don’t gain any you won’t care. We want your 
help in our sociological machinery, and you 
may have plans worth using. Perhaps you’ll 
fall in love with the people. They won’t hurt 
you; you won’t hurt them.” 

‘*I suppose a man may drift into surround- 
ings where he can’t resist temptation,” I ree 
marked with a tragi-comic air. 

“*Ez fur ez my observation goes,” flashed 
Nat, ‘‘the population here ain’t tryin’ to re- 
sist temptation. The majority of em’s ’round 


trying hunt it up! 
{To be continued) 





In and Around Boston 


President Mackenzie on Christian Science 

Fair, sweet-spirited and constructive was 
the address of the new president of Hartford 
Seminary before the Boston ministers last 
Monday, on what Professor James calls, 
“The religion of healthy-mindedness.” It 
was a study of conditions of modern church 
life from which Christian Science and kindred 
beliefs are a reaction, to the end that we may 
recognize the needs which these cults claim to 
satisfy and meet them with the warm, vital 
faith which true Christianity provides, re-en- 
forced by the historic achievements which 
prove its genuineness. President Mackenzie 
charges much of the coldness and barrenness 
of modern religion, so far as these exist, to 
the influence of naturalism, rationalism and 
externalism; and prescribes as a cure, em- 
phasis on the supremacy of the spiritual over 
the material, a sense of inward communion 
with God and prayer without ceasing. 

Miss Rose Johnston told of the work of the 
Y. W. C. A. among young women of nineteen 
nationalities in Egypt; and the ministers 
passed resolutions, strongly indorsing the 
work of the Seaman’s Friend Society, pledg- 
ing their support to the new chaplain, Robert 
E. Steele, and appealing to our citizens whose 
wealth so largely depends on the valor and 
fidelity of the sailor, for adequate financial 
support of this needy and deserving charity. 


A Visitor from the Northwest 

Rev. J. H. Nason, founder and now super- 
intendent of the important and growing Lake 
Superior Mission, is in Boston in the interests 
of that work. The mission located at Superior, 
Wis., began twelve years ago as a private be- 
nevolence in behalf of longshore, railroad and 
lumbermen and their pitiful camp following 
of women and children who find their way to 
that Jake-end city. Latterly, however, the 
work through lay preachers has extended to 
over three hundred logging camps and forest 
settlements. 

The mission is the home of a hundred men 
through its self-supporting lodging and board- 
ing department and is the distributing station 
of large quantities of periodical and religious 
literature. Evangelistic services here and at 
the sub-stations are an important part of the 
work. The mission is now an incorporated 
body and its rapid development makes a new 
building necessary. 

Mr. Nason brings warm indorsements from 
Home Missionary Society superintendents 
and leading clergymen of both Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Rev. Alexander Milne of Duluth 
writes: ‘* The mission is rendering a very val- 
uable service to the State and to the kingdom 
of God. The spiritual earnestness and good 
sense of the superintendent are worthy of all 


praise and are essential factors in the success 
achieved.”’ 


Capital, Labor and the Public Federate 

The nucleus of a Boston branch of the Civie 
Federation was formed last week at the Ex- 
ehange Club, men like Messrs. A. T. Lyman, 
A. A. Lawrence, Lucius Tuttle and F. P. Fish 
representing capital, and the presidents of the 
Boston Central Labor Union, the Boston 
Building Trades Union and Messrs. Abra- 
hams and F. K. Foster of the labor unions 
representing labor, while the public was rep- 
resented by Bishop Lawrence, Charles Fran- 
eis Adams, Charles S. Hamlin, J. M. Little 
and L. D. Brandeis. There was the freest ex- 
change of views by those present, and entire 
agreement that only by such mutual compari- 
son of views can an atmosphere be created in 
which the problems of the hour in industry 
may be worked out amicably. On Sunday one 
of the representatives of labor at this confer- 
ence was sharply disciplined by his trades 
union because he ventured to meet at a club 
where the waiters were non-union, where the 
call for the meeting was not printed by union 
printers, etc. 


Episcopal Churches without Leaders 

The death of Dr. Lindsay of St. Paul’s, the 
resignation of Dr. Parks of Emmanuel to go 
to St. Bartholomew’s in New York city, the 
nervous breakdown of Dr. Donald of Trinity 
Ohurch, and a serious accident to “‘ Father ’’ 
Van Allen of the Church of the Advent, leaves 
the leading Episcopal churches of the city 
without leaders temporarily. 


Educational Opportunities 

One need not look far for reasons why so 
many people choose Boston for a winter resi- 
dence even in preference to the sunny South. 
Every day and evening there are popular lec- 
tures on a wide range of subjects for those in 
pursuit of knowledge, besides musical and 
other entertainments of the higher order. 
The Federation Bulletin for February gives 
a list of forty-three lectures, which include 
the realms of history, art, religion, philos- 
ophy, poetry and physical culture. Many of 
these lectures are free to the public and allef 
them are available for a small fee. No city is 
so well furnished as Boston with educational 
facilities for all classes. 





Rogers: ‘‘ Youdon’t have much company at 
your house, do you?” Blake: ‘*No. Should 
like to, but the thing is impossible. When 
our cook has her day off of course Mrs. Blake 
cannot have company, you know, and on other 
days the cook objects to it.”—Boston Tran- 
seript. . 
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Sara Jane’s Accomplishment 
~BY HELEN GREEN 


“Sara Jane, what are you a-mopin’ 
about? ’”’ 

“‘Nothing, Aunt Hannah.” 

Mrs. Barnes took her hands from the 
bread she was kneading, and shook a 
floury finger at Sara. ‘‘Don’t tell me, 
Sara Jane Freeman, I know you as I’ve 
known your mother before you. It’s 
because you haven’t a new gown to wear 
to that party as is comin’ off to-night. I 
reckon that your Uncle Tom and me 
know as much about what’s suitable for 
you to wear and what ain’t, as anybody 
and if you can’t be content with that, you 
can stay to home. Go long outdoors and 
when you get rid of them looks, go up to 
the store and get me some coarse granu- 
lated sugar.” 

Sara picked up her sunbonnet, pulling 
it moodily down over her pretty face, 
which certainly was clouded, and started 
upon her errand. 

Mrs. Barnes followed, and called after 
her as she reached the gate. 

“‘You be sure, Sara Jane, to get that 
sugar real coarse, and if they’ve got any 
nice, fresh-lookin’ prunes, you might as 
well bring home a couple of pounds.” 

“There,” she said to herself as Sara 
reached the turn of the road and disap- 
peared from sight, ‘‘I meant to tell her to 
be sure to ask how much they was a 
pound. She won’t never remember it, 
never in the world.” 

Mrs. Barnes was proud of her pretty 
niece. She had no children of her own 
and since Sara’s mother had died, leaving 
the tiny baby for her sister to care for, 
Mrs. Barnes had lavished upon Sara all 
the affection of her motherly heart. But 
Sara had been a disappointment to her. 
She had intended to bring up this child 
according to her own, long-cherished 
ideas, and Sara Jane was to have been 
the wonder and model of the neighbor- 
hood. But alas, for Mrs. Barnes’s hopes! 
she was bringing up a child whom she 
could little understand, and who, having 
reached the age of fifteen, could neither 
cook, sweep nor sew. 

“It ain’t as if she was stupid,’’ she 
would say to her husband; ‘“‘and it ain’t as 
if she jest sat down and said she wouldn’t, 
as her mother would have done; she jest 
doesn’t and that’s all. And land knows 
what will become of her.”’ 

But there was one thing to which Sara 
Jane applied herself with all the energy 
and enthusiasm of her young heart. It 
was her music. There was in the Barnes 
household, a battered, wheezy old melo- 
deon, and to this had gone forth Sara’s 
most fervent devotion, ever since she had 
been a child. As she grew older she 
had begged that she might learn to use 
this ancient idol, and as her aunt always 
found it difficult to deny her anything, it 
soon came about that Mrs. Barnes stood 
in the door-way, watching Sara Jane as 
she trudged down the road with her roll 
of music in one hand and her little heart 
fairly bursting with delight. But Mrs. 
Barnes always regretted this tendency. 

As for Mr. Barnes, it had never oc- 
curred to him that there could be but one 


For the Children 


opinion on any subject, and that opinion 
was his wife’s. Yet on summer evenings 
when they sat in state upon the front 
porch, and the plaintive strains of ‘‘ Blue 
Bells of Scotland,” or ‘‘ My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,” came softly through the open 
window, accompanied by Sara’s fresh, 
young voice counting, ‘“‘one—two—three, 
one—two—three,”” Mr Barnes would sit 
with his eyes closed in silent ecstasy. Oc- 
casionally he would venture wistfully, 
“‘Ain’t it beautiful!’? but Mrs. Barnes 
would only shake her head and sigh. 

It had been the dream of Sara Jane’s life 
to replace the melodeon with a fine up- 
right piano, but for this she scarcely 
dared hope. ‘‘O let the pretty thing 
have it,’’ Mr. Barnes would urge, but 
his wife would answer, ‘It ain’t right, 
Tom, it ain’t doin’ right by the child to 
have her head all full of such things and 
not able to hem a dishcloth so that it’s fit 
to use.” 

Yet when Mrs. Barnes thought it over, 
she made concession so far as her con- 
science would allow, and promised that 
when Sara had completed to her aunt’s 
satisfaction a large quilt she might have 
as @ reward a new piano. 

That afternoon Sara had taken the des- 


' pised pieces to her room and begun her 


task. There she would sit, sewing and 
sewing, hourafterhour. Oftenshe would 
raise her head and looking off over the 
fields to the woods, seeing the cows by the 
brook and the hens scratching and cluck- 
ing in the yard below, she would sigh, and 
taking up her work again ply her needle 
with a certain anger against the world 
that should be so beautiful and yet con- 
tain such things as-a patch-work quilt, to 
keep all the beautiful things away from 
her. One day when the fragrance of the 
roses came with tantalizing freshness in 
at her window, and a certain despised 
piece of tomato-colored calico refused to 
adapt itself to its neighbors, Sara Jane 
rose resolutely and carrying the quilt to 
the unused well, threw it in. 

Her aunt. had been shocked. She was 
surprised to find that Sara Jane had added 
such a temper to her idleness, and Mr. 
Barnes shook his head, saying with a 
shade of disappointment upon his kindly, 
sunburned face, ‘‘ Mebbe she didn’t care 
so much about the pianer, after all.’’ 

But Sara Jane did care. Sometimes she 
would go and look down into the old well, 
and when she came away, there were tears 
in her eyes. 

Today, as Sara walked briskly along the 
road, there was rebellion in her heart. 
She felt that this was a hard world to get 
alongin. It was in this mood that Almira 
Joslin met her. Almira was Sara Jane’s 
most intimate friend, and on most occa- 
sions when she came into the village, she 
counted upon stopping for a little visit 
with Almira. But today she did not wish 
to speak to any one. She knew what Al- 
mira’s first question would be. 

“*T say, Sara, what are you going to 
wear to the party tonight? Something 
grand, I suppose.”’ 

“T’m going to wear that same dress 
that I wore to the Cunningham’s.”’ 

**Really, Sara? O, you’re not, either; 
you’re coming out in something from the 
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city and surprise us all. I’ve good rea- 
sons for saying so, too.” 

Sara Jane stopped short in the middle 
of the dusty road. Her eyes blazed an- 
grily and her voice fairly shook. ‘‘Al- 
mira Joslin!” she exclaimed, “I never 
knew any one so rude as that! It’s just 
as much as saying that my dress isn’t 
fit to wear. I guess it’s as good as any 
one else’s.”’ 

“I know it is,” replied Almira apolo- 
getically, ‘‘and I didn’t mean to make 
you mad, Sara, but you most generally 
have something such a sight better than 
the rest of us.” After a pause she added, 
with a touch of pardonable pride: ‘‘I’m 
going to wear a new dress myself to- 
night. Won’t you stop in and see it? 
It’s real pretty.” 

But Sara was sore at heart, and she 
felt that Almira’s new dress was the 
crowning touch to her misery. ‘‘Guess 
I haven’t time today,” she answered 
coldly; and walked on towards the store. 

When she reached home, her aunt was 
waiting for her at thedoor. ‘‘ Your un- 
cle’s home,”’ she announced, “‘and he has 
something for you. It’s in the spare 
chamber.””’ Mrs. Barnes led the way, 
and Sara knew by the air of mystery 
that it was doubtless something very fine. 

She wished, however, that it was not 
to be exhibited in the spare chamber. 
There was something forbidding about 
the spare chamber. Today, however, the 
shades were drawn well up, and the stiff 
old furniture seemed to be blinking in 
the unaccustomed light. But Sara did 
not notice the furniture, nor the ugly 
bric-a-brac, nor the terrifying pictures. 
For upon the high-posted bed lay a won- 
der of dainty blue muslin, tucked and 
ruffled and gathered. Sara drew in her 
breath suddenly, 

‘“‘Why Aunt Hannah,” she cried, ‘is 
that for me?” 

“Well it certainly ain’t for me,” ob- 
served her aunt sharply, but a radiance 
of pride illumined her honest face. 

Sara walked around and around the 
pretty frock, viewing it from all sides. 
She lifted its ruffles with something akin 
to awe, and bent her sunny head far 
down over it, lest any should ‘see the 
tears of happiness shining in her eyes. 

Then the fearful thought presented it- 
self, ‘‘ What if it should rain!” But the 
evening came and it did not rain. 

Sara’s appearance at the party made 
quite a sensation. Almira was the first 
to greet her, and Sara readily forgave 
her triumphant, ‘‘There, I told you so.’’ 
But all joys have their twinges and 
Sara’s was not an exception. An awful 
fear crept into her heart that something 
might happen to her wonderful new frock. 
The elder guests at the party, comment- 
ing upon Sara’s dignified and ladylike ap- 
pearance, little knew the cause of her 
pretty manners and grown-up behavior, 
and how it rankled in her turbulent little 
mind that she could not romp as the 
others were doing. Even the ice cream 
was viewed with distrust, and when the 
evening was really over and her uncle had 
come to take her home, she could not 
repress a little sigh of relief, which she 
would not have owned, even to herself. 
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“So you like your dress?” inquired 
Mr. Barnes for the tenth time as they 
were on their way home. He had heard 
repeatedly that she did, but each repe- 
tition was a delight to him. ‘‘ Well, it 
cost considerable,’’ he explained jubi- 
lantly, ‘“‘but I guess it was worth it, 
and more too. You look as pretty as a 
pink, Sara Jane.”’ Then he added hastily, 
‘*Don’t tell yer Aunt Hannah that I said 
so, for she don’t think it’s right to filla 
young girl’s head with such notions.” 

Sara could see that a lamp was burning 
in the sitting-room, and she knew that 
her aunt was waiting to hear a full ac- 
count of the party. As they reached the 
gate, Mr. Barnes paused. ‘Jest hear 
them horses kick!’’heexclaimed. ‘‘ You 
run along in, Sara Jane, and I’ll just step 
out to the barn and see what’s the matter 
with them.”’ 

Sara Jane started briskly up the path. 
It was dark, and she glanced timidly 
about her. Suddenly something stirred 
among the bushes, and there was a 
strange rustling sound. Sara stood 
breathless for a minute, and then fled up 
to the house. And as she ran, @ rose 
bush reached out one scraggly arm and 
caught the delicate fabric of her skirt. 
There was the ominous sound of a rip, 
and Sara Jane stood still. Behind her, 
up the path came the old gray cat, all 
unconscious of the catastrophe of which 
she was the cause. Sara loosened the bit 
of rose bush and ran her fingers over the 
tear. Perhaps it might escape her aunt’s 
eye if she were careful to keep it turned 
from her. 

She bravely opened the door and stood 
before her aunt. 

‘* Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Barnes, ‘‘this 
is a pretty time of night for a young girl 
to be comin’ home! Where’s your un- 
cle? Now set down there and tell me all 
you’ve been a-doin’.”’ 

Sara described the entertainment, nerv- 
ously twisting about in her chair in her 
anxiety to escape. Her aunt regarded 
her with stern disapproval. 

“Do set still and don’t fidget so! And 
don’t run all yer words together, neither. 
I don’t know what your Grandmother 
Barker would say. Now tell me once 
more, who was there and what did you 
do, and what did you have to eat? ”’ 

It seemed to Sara Jane that she would 
never escape, and that the tear was as- 
suming tremendous proportions. 

‘*Had ice cream and cake, did you?’’ 
commented her aunt. ‘‘Was the ice 
cream as good as what you had at your 
own party? I'll warrant it didn’t have 
half so much cream in it. Was it the 
kind of cake that I gave them the receipt 
for? Well, it’s pretty hard to spoil that 
kind. I never see such a person to tell 
about a thing as you, Sara Jane. Why 
don’t you speak up so that a person can 
understand? Well, they liked your dress, 
didn’t they? You didn’t let nothing hap- 
pen to it, did you, Sara Jane? It would 
have been jest like you, as I was sayin’ 
to your uncle, to spill a whole saucer of 
ice cream over it. Now you’d better go 
up to bed. I should think it was time!” 

Sara Jane fairly flew across the room, 
but her aunt called after her: ‘‘You 
didn’t say nothin’ about Almira’s new 
dress. Was it as pretty as yours? ’”’ 

“No, Aunt Hannah, not near,’’ she 
called back, and fled to her own room. 
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Early next morning Sara Jane was 
awake and dressed, anxiously examining 
the damaged dress. She pleaded head- 
ache, after breakfast, and returning to 
her room, took the dress from its place 
and began the distasteful task of mend- 
ing it. It was much worse than the 
patchwork quilt had been,-and Sara’s 
slender fingers trembled as they worked. 
In and out her needle wandered, and as 
Sara paused from time to time, she took 
hope, for it was not such an ugly bit of 
darning, after all. Unless some one was 
looking for it, very likely it would en- 
tirely escape attention; and why should 
one look for a mend in her new gown? 

When it was finished she crept stealth- 
ily down to the spare chamber, and hung 
the frock in the great dark closet. Still 
she could not dismiss it from her mind. 
When her aunt’s steps turned in that 
direction, her heart stood still. -Her 
horror of the spare chamber had at 
length assumed a definite form. 

Mrs. Barnes worked busily on, all un- 
conscious of the perturbation in the mind 
of her niece. When Sara appeared a bit 
more restless and impatient than usual, 
she attributed it to the fact that she had 
been out late the evening before. Mrs. 
Barnes herself seemed in unusually good 
spirits. Even when Sara Jane made soda 
biscuits without the soda, she only ob- 
served that such was the inevitable result 
of being out ‘till all hours of the night.” 

It was the day of Sara’s music lesson, 
and she left the house with foreboding. 
But by late afternoon she had banished 
the spectre from her mind, and she sang 
in irrepressible little trills as she came 
along the road. 

As she turned the corner and came in 
sight of the house, she stood still and a 
sudden terror seized her. The blinds of 
the spare chamber were thrown wide open. 
Sara fairly flew down the road, softly 
opened the door, and stole upstairs. 

Mrs. Barnes stood with her back to the 
door and did not see Sara Jane standing 
there, wide-eyed and terrified. She was 
looking at the tear. Presently the girl 
stirred and her aunt turned and saw 
her. She stood looking at Sara over her 
glasses, evidently unable to express her 
thoughts. 

“Did you do this?” asked her aunt 
suddenly. Sara felt all her strength 
desert her. 

“Yes, Aunt Hannah, I caught it on a 
rosebush ’’— 

‘‘Not the tear, child,’ interrupted her 
aunt. ‘Did you do the mendin’?” 

Sara nodded. Her aunt replaced her 
spectacles and held the dress to the light. 

“Well, Sara Jane Freeman, I’m proud 
of you. I never expected to be, but I 
declare I am. Why, your Grandmother 
Barker couldn’t do a piece of darnin’ 
better than that. I don’t know as I like 
your tearing your new dress,’”’ she con- 
tinued a little more severely, ‘“‘but I 
declare I never supposed you could use 
your needle like that. Why, your Grand- 
mother Barker’d be proud of you!”’ 

Sara Jane sat down, a bewildered little 
heap. Mrs. Barnes hung up the dress and 
left her sitting there. At the door she 
turned. 

“You might as well make up your 
mind, Sara Jane,’? she said severely, 
‘*where you would put your pianer if you 
should have one.”’ 
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Closet and Altar 


ONWARD 
One thing I do... I press on toward 
the goal unto the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. 





Ascension toward the unreached—an 
ultimate companionship with what at 
present transcends observation and over- 
tops thought—is man’s instinctive im- 
pulse and hope. Whatever denies that, 
or lures or drives from it the thought of 
the world, will lower the heights of hu- 
man aspiration and throw discredit ona 
spiritual instinct than which none nobler 
has been shown.—Richard 8S. Storrs. 


The path of progress is always a Via 
Dolorosa.—Daniel Evans. 








Jesus found so many aimless lives! 
They were not motionless. No human 
life is that. But there was no meaning 
in their motion. This aimlessness is 
wretchedness. Hence the invigorating 
joy of the command, ‘‘Go work today 
in my vineyard.’’—George A. Gordon. 





You may hear people warning you 
against the tendencies of the time in 
philosophy, or science or theology, as 
if the worst thing that could happen 
was some fresh outlook of the soul, 
some new Jerusalem, some change in 
the heart’s loyalty. But the real peril 
of the age is not in finding some new 
outlook. It is the possibility that among 
the engrossing interests of modern life 
there shall be no outlook at all; no open 
window of the mind, no holy city of the 
soul, the shutters of life closed, the little 
things crowding out the great ones, and 
the soul all unaware of the sunshine and 
landscape which lie at its very door.— 
Francis G. Peabody. 


Oft in danger, oft in woe, 

Onward, Christians, onward go: 
Fight the fight, maintain the strife, 
Strengthened with the Bread of Life. 


Let your drooping hearts be glad: 
March in heavenly armor clad: 
Fight, nor think the battle long, 
Soon shall victory tune your song. 





Let not sorrow dim your eye, 

Soon shall every tear be dry; 

Let not fears your course impede, 

Great your strength, if great your need. 
—H. K. White. 





I would lose courage, O my Father, 
did I not know that even the dark 
way is Thine. Help me to walk 
warily, but not in fear: to watch, but 
never be discouraged, to rise 
every fall and to give thanks that the 
slow march of life keeps time with the 
eternal counsel of Thy will. Cure me 
of idle longings for the days that come 
no more and when thou findest me a 
loiterer, quicken my faith and love 
and urge me on. Give me the peace 
of Christ, that in my quiet hours I 
ae have rest a — be — 
or journeying. Teach me His love 
and zeal, and let hope light my way, 


that I may hasten toward the goal of 
ice, welcoming each a that 
brings me nearer Thee. For T hou,O 


Christ, art Door and Way and Goal, 
and I will praise Thee all my days. 
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A Practical Page for the Home-Maker 


Ethics of the Duster 


To a man I would say: “If you know 
a woman who is a conscientious duster, 
grapple her to your soul with hoops 
of steel, for she is bound to make a good 
housekeeper.’’ Dusting is one of the 
supreme tests of fine housekeeping, as 
is instanced by this confession of a fem- 
inine fighter of dirt. 

“T always put away my duster,” she 
declares, ‘‘with the sad consciousness 
that I have dusted those things that 
ought not to have been dusted and left 
undusted those that ought to have been 
dusted—Shelley’s plaster curls, for in- 
stance, that are so hard to get the dust 
out of, and Thackeray’s wrinkled marble 
stock. Then there is one round on a cer- 
tain chair that my duster refuses to ap- 
proach. It seems to symbolize a moral 
height which I am incapable of reaching. 
And just because Mona Lisa hangs low 
she gets her face wiped every day, while 
The Man with the Hoe, who is out of 
reach, receives but weekly attention.” 

Feather dusters have gone out; they 


permitted of nothing more than mere 


flirtations with one’s furniture, but there 
are various kinds of cloth ones inuse. ... 
Dusting may seem like a humble occupa- 
tion, but in reality it is a most serious 
one. It is more than a mere displace- 
ment of atoms or superficial removal of 
germs. It is an occupation that puts one 


in close touch with all the great arts and . 


industries and which brings to light the 
true value of their products. 

This vital question a wise housekeeper 
asks herself when about to purchase 
some new convenience or comfort for her 
home: ‘Is it worth dusting ?’’—The Club 
Worker. 


The Cost of Supplies 


It has seemed to many housekeepers, 
struggling along on a strictly limited in- 
come, that prices have never been so high as 
in the last two or three years. It is encour- 
aging, therefore, to read Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright’s article in the January number 
of Good Housekeeping, in which he com- 
pares prices and wages during the past 
sixty-three years and assures us that, 
looked at in the large, the condition of 
the wage-earner has been improved. We 
are not so badly off, after all, as we 
mournfully think ourselves when we pay 
our bills. 

Mr. Wright takes the purchasing power 
of money as a basis for calculating the 
cost of living at various periods. He 
says: 

In 1840, one could have purchased for 
ten ounces of pure gold 363.46 bushels of 
corn; in 1860, 283.66 bushels; in 1870, 239 
bushels; in 1880, 376.81 bushels; in 1890, 
475.389 bushels; in 1900, 502.41 bushels, 
while at the present time one could pur- 
chase for that amount of pure gold 
858.89 bushels. For the range, then, from 
1840 to 1903, there has been little change, 
while there has been great variation 
for the different decades between these 
dates. ... 





Gleaned from Current Home Magazines 


In pork there has been an increase, for 
in 1840 one could have purchased 14.15 bar- 
rels of salt mess pork, while now he can 
purchase but 11.94 barrels; but in salt 
mess beef there has been a gain. If we 
look at sugar, the gain to the purchaser 
has been enormous. In 1840 the purchas- 
ing power of ten ounces of pure gold was 
1778.22 pounds of refined sugar, while now 
for that amount of gold one could pur- 
chase 4409.52 pounds... . 

At the present, wages are higher than 
at any time in the history of the country. 
Prices are not as high as they have been, 
and are beginning to recede; but taking 
the last five or six years—that is, the 
period since the last depression closed— 
wages have risen to quite as high a point 
as prices, although there may be a slight 
margin of difference here and there. 

Looking at the whole period of sixty- 
three years, it is found that the hours of 
labor have been lessened nearly ten per 
cent, ; that the relative money wages, in 
gold, have increased over sixty per cent., 
and that the relative wholesale prices, in 
gold, of ninety leading articles of con- 
sumption have fallen over ten per cent. 
The condition of the wage-earner, there- 
fore, so far as that condition is deter- 
mined by wages, cost of living, and hours 
of labor, has vastly improved since 1840. 





How to Keep Warm and Well 


Persons who habitually expose them- 
selves to an abundance of fresh air rarely 
suffer from draughts. Some there are, 
however, on account of apparently inex- 
plicable reasons, who are supersensitive 
to such conditions. But these, above all 
other persons, find their best protection 
in habituating themselves to a plenary 
supply of fresh air under all circum- 
stances; by woolen clothing and by par- 
ticularly avoiding small bedrooms and all 
such conditions as are engendered by 
them. ... 

People generally rely altogether too 
much upon the house to exclude cold air, 
instead of warm clothing, by which they 
exclude fresh air. By habituating them- 
selves to close rooms and impure air they 
create and increase their liability to dis- 
ease which they exert themselves in the 
wrong direction to avoid.—Dr. A. N. 
Bell, in The Sanitarian. 





The Money Spender 


The modern housewife needs brains 
and knowledge to manage the modern 
house with its wires and pipes and drains. 
She needs to know, not how to manufac- 
ture with her fingers everything which 
she uses, but how to spend money wisely 
in order to get the fullest satisfaction of 
human wants out of it. This requires 
more intelligence than to earn money by 
any trade, and there are many persons 
who would consider it more interesting, 
and yet our young women think that any- 
thing is better than housekeeping. Home 
life was interesting when the manufac- 
turing of all necessary articles was done 


within its precincts. It is now still more 
interesting to those who know something 
of the philosophy of living; to those who 
see, for example, in the preparation of 
food, not the dull setting forth of three 
meals a day, but the fact that the brain 
power, the good temper, and the general 
efficiency of the family depend upon the 
quality and quantity of the food elements ; 
to those who realize that the rest and re- 
freshment for the next day’s work come 
from the spirit of peace and the atmos- 
phere of refinement and high ideals given 
by the pictures on the walls, and the 
general tone of the rooms.—Ellen H- 
Richards, in The House Beautiful. 





Help for the City Child 


It is probable that the city child of the 
present day has nothing like the acquaint- 
anceship with the common things of life, 
nothing like the stock of common sense 
knowledge, which is the lot of the coun- 
try child or even the city child of a 
generation ago. Childhood experience in 
the city is more likely to have been an 
indoor experience rather than one of 
the yard and the field. That means a 
comparative poverty of the stock of com- 
mon ideas which goes to make up the 
basis of differentiation and development, 
and the tendency is for the child to ap- 
pear comparatively dull. 

The kindergarten can be made a great 
help toward supplying this lack in the 
city child; for usefulness in this direc- 
tion it is a pity that the kindergarten 
cannot more often have the run of an 
ample school yard and garden. Its 
games, free play, and especially its oc- 
cupations and nature work are rich in 
material for the widening of child ex- 
perience and the quickening of mental 
growth.—H. C. Morrison, in The Kinder- 
garten Review. 





Young Snobs 


The snobbishness of the young people 
of the present day is a growing fault, and 
one that must influence the character of 
future homes. Girls are much more often 
guilty of it than boys. When a miss of 
twelve runs over the coats and hats in a 
dressing-room to see the labels on them 
after proudly announcing that hers came 
from Blank’s, the highest priced place in 
New York, and scornfully condemns the 
wrap of one little guest as ‘‘ homemade 
because there is no name at all on it,’” 
there is something radically wrong with 
the home teaching and example. And 
what a charm has that girl who, if rich, 
never speaks of her clothes or belong- 
ings, who treats her friends the same 
under all circumstances, and who can, 
if need be, simply and without arro- 
gance or patronage, make happy a shabby 
or unpopular companion. Girls need no 
instruction how to do this. The oppor- 
tunity comes many times, at school and 
college, at home and in society, and it is 
the girl of really fine breeding who ac- 
cepts it.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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The Master’s Teaching Ilustrated* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


One name by which Jesus told his disciples 
that he preferred to be called was Master. It 
meant what we mean when we speak of the 
head of a school as “the Master.’”’ A selection 
from the Sermon on the Mount furnishes fine 
illustrations of his methods of teaching [ Matt. 
7: 135-29}. 

His chief theme was the supreme impor- 
tance of obeying God. That also was the theme 
of the rabbis of the church. But they pre- 
sented the Law, and called on the people to 
learn it and conform to it. For those who did 
not know the Law they had only contempt, 
calling them ‘‘accursed.’’ Jesus sought to 
bring the people into personal relations with 
God and to make obedience a willing service 
toone supremely loved. Instead of the Law of 
Moses he presented ‘‘ the will of God.”” The 
rewards he offered were all connected with 
personal relations with God and with himself 
as manifesting God. ‘‘ He that doeth the will 
of my Father ”’ “‘ shall enter into the kingdom of 
‘* Whosoever shall do the will of my 


heaven.’’ 
Father . . . is my brother, and sister and 
mother.’’ ‘‘ If a man love me he will keep my 


word; and my Father will love him and we will 
come unto him.’’ The Master set before his 
pupils his own example, telling them, ‘‘ My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me.’’ 
In supreme stress of trial he prayed, ‘‘ Not my 
will but thine be done.” 

Ilow did he make his disciples understand 
what he meant by doing ‘“‘the will of my 
Father?” He spoke to dwellers in closely 
built villages who were shepherds, farmers, 
builders of houses. He made plain his teach- 
ing about doing “these words of mine’’ by 
these illustrations which every hearer under- 
stood : 

1. The narrow and wide way [vs. 13, 14]. 
Nazareth is a typical Galilean city. Its nar- 
row streets wind up the hillside, some of them 
entered through narrow archways or gates. 
Safe and happy homes are in those streets for 
those who know how to find them. A broad 
highway leads off into the treeless uninhab- 
ited hills where one might easily be lost in the 
darkness of the night. 

The picture was no doubt in the minds if not 
before the eyes of Christ’s hearers, some of 
whom were listening only from curiosity, 
while to others it was a matter of life or death 
to know what he meant. 

The way into the kingdom of heaven is nar- 
row and difficult to follow because itis the way 
of self-denial: but it leads to eternallife. The 
way to destruction is broad because it is easy. 
It is found without effort, pursued without 
difficulty and provides plenty of company. But 
it leads to perdition. The two processes are 
always before our eyes and each of us is in one 
or the other of them. 

2. The true and false teacher [vs. 15]. 
Here only the false is pictured, leaving the 
true to be suggested by contrast. Every shep- 
herd knew the danger from prowling wolves. 
No enemy could be more dangerous than wolves 
disguised as sheep. Such enemies as leaders 
of the people with specious promises along the 
the broad way to destruction, false prophets, 
made a pictured warning which would be re- 
membered when the rabbis denounced the 
Christ and his kingdom. The position of the 
teacher gives a degree of authority to his words. 
When he comes in the garb of religion, declar- 
ing that the heart is its own best guide, that 
the natural desires are the highest, that one’s 
own inclinations are divine, then the wise 
hearer waits till he can apply the Saviour’s 
test, ‘‘by their fruits ye shall know them.’’ 

3. The good and bad tree [ vs. 16-20]. The 
Master’s listeners knew that where grapes are 
there are always vines, but that not all vines 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 28. 
Hearers and Doers of the Word. Text, Matt. 7: 
13-29. 





bear grapes. Figs grow only on fig trees and 
not on all such trees. But only a fool would 
look for grapes on thorn trees or figs on this- 
tles. Yet the time is not past when men look 
for good fruit on bad trees. Voltaire per- 
suaded many that he was their friend and the 
emancipator of society. But Paris during the 
revolution revealed what Voltaire and his doc- 
trines were. The history of New England 
answers the question, ‘‘ What are the Bible 
and Christianity worth to men? ”’ 

4. The true and false life [ vs. 22, 23]. With 
these pictures before his hearets the Master 
could show them that calling him Lord, speak- 
ing with admiration of his teaching and even 
proclaiming it as true, did not always make 
one his disciple. Gifts exercised in Christ’s 
name do not of necessity give to those who 
possess them membership in the kingdom of 
heaven. But it takes time to show when noble 
words are empty; when fruit which looks fair 
has no sound heart; when teaching which ap- 
pears wise neither comes from nor produces 
lives obedient to God. 

How then can we distinguish those whom 
the Master owns from those, whom he dis- 
owns? Those who know him by intimate 
fellowship can detect the true and the false. 
The narrow gate and the narrow way are do- 
ing his will. The certain proof that a teacher 
is from God is that he does Ged’s will. That 
is the unmistakable evidence of a disciple. 
That will of God Christ has made as plain as 
words and example can make it. Every one 
can understand it who sets himself to do it. 

5. The good and bad foundations. The 
Master’s hearers had all seen the torrents in 
the beds of the brooks of Palestine rise sud- 
denly, overflow fiercely and smite resistlessly 
whatever house in their path was not strongly 
built and firmly anchored. The house founded 
and fastened on the rock holds. Rain and 
wind and flood strike against it in vain, but 
foundations of sand are quickly washed from 
beneath the house built on it and it goes to 
pieces in utter ruin. Obedience to the Mas- 
ter’s teaching of the will of God as the habit 
of one’s life is building on the rock. 

As in the book of Proverbs, so in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount two voices are heard, each 
saying, ‘‘ Whoso is simple let him turn in 
hither.” But the one assures him that wis- 
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dom’s ways ‘“‘are ways of pleasantness and 
all her paths are peace.” The other says, 
* Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in 
secret is pleasant, but he knoweth not that the 
dead are there.”’ 

The whole philosophy of life is stated in 
“these words of mine.” Blessed are the 
teachers who make it plain, and those scholars 
who adopt it as the guide of their lives. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 12 


Mrs. Fowle of Cesarea presided, and from 
her missionary standpoint spoke of God’s 
great gifts of which Paul wrote to Timothy, 
** power, love and a sound mind,’’ in contrast 
with the spirit of fear. She also told of her 
acquaintance with the missionaries at Hadjin, 
Oorfa and Adana, and the pleasant associa- 
tions with them in her home and elsewhere. 
The missionaries at Marash were specially 
reported: Miss Blakely, now on furlough in 
this country, and Miss Gordon, who writes of 
the prospect of enjoying the long desired new 
building. 

Mrs. E. W. Blatchford was warmly wel- 
comed on the eve of departure for Syria to 
visit her daughter, Mrs. Bliss, in Beirut. 

Miss Griffiths, who has just come from the 
Girls’ College at Constantinople, where she 
has been a member of the faculty for three 
years and a half, gave an interesting account 
of the religious work in the college, the Sun- 
day services, the Bible study during the 
week, the devotional meetings, the Christian 
Association and the various forms of Chris- 
tian work, all showing results in the lives of 
the girls who go out from this influence. 
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never scratching, never wearing. 


SilverPolish 
ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
if you prefer a soap to a powder, has equal 
merits. Postpaid 15 cerits per cake. 


At Grocers and Druggists 
“Sriicon,” 80 Cliff Street, New York. 
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product corn heads 
the list of grains in the 
nutritive elements, necessary to human sus- 
tenance. The processes of extracting and re- 
taining these valuable food properties have made 
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CORN SYRUP hon 


Ghe Great Spread for Daily Bread 


A golden syrup so good, pure and wholesome, that the 
infant, invalid or dyspeptic can eat it with safety. 
It’s a table delight for morning, noon or 
night. Coaxes the appetite and makes you 
eat. Sold at all grocers in airtight, 
friction-top tins. 10c, 25c and §0c. 

CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
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The Conversation Corner 


“Youth and Age” 


HIS heading goes with the beauti- 
ful picture of a dear old man 
saluting’ a dear little girl on a 

summer day. You will see from the 
following letter that he had given her 
a welcome when she was a little bit of 
a baby and had kept up her acquaintance 
ever since. What a happy recollection 
she will have of him long years hence! 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Since the Corner 
brings together Youth and Age, your mem- 
bers, both old and young, will be interested 
in this picture of our oldest citizen and his 
little neighbor caught by the kodak while 
saying good morning to each other. He is 
ninety and she is two. Please note the def- 
erence of her attitude, as if to do reverence to 
his great age, and appreciating his condescen- 
sion in stooping to her small height. He 
called on her when she was only a day or two 
old and took her in his arms. They are only 
neighbors, but she calls him “‘grandpa’’ and 
in the summer, was very fond of running down 
the street to speak to him. He is a sturdy 
New Englander of the old type, who has been 
@ prosperous farmer and business man. 
I hope that Helen may some day be- 
come a member of the Corner. 

Can you tell me where—[0O, that be- 
longs to the Old Folks’ column]. 

Pittsford, Vt. Mrs. S. 


We will admit little Helen now, 
and let her be an ‘‘active member’”’ 
later. You get a glimpse of the 
fine old country church; I remem- 
ber worshiping in it on a summer 
Sabbath twenty years ago. Dr. 
George L. Walker lived there in his 
youth when his father was the pas- 
tor. In this beautiful Green Moun- 
tain town we had also a Corner boy 
a few years ago, but I learn that he 
is now—like all our Cornerers of a 
few years ago—grown up, and that 
he has gone to the dear old Meriden 
school, I suppose, to fit for college. 
That is good news to hear of any 
Corner boys! 


LETTERS FROM LITTLE CHILDREN 


I have been thinking for some time of 
having a column of little children’s say- 
ings, but we will postpone that and take 
advantage of this picture to read letters 
from other new Cornerers. They are not 
profound or brilliant, but they show us 
what the dear little children, who are to 
be grown-up men and women by and by, 
are thinking and doing in their child- 
hood homes. Let’s begin ‘‘away down 
east,’’ almost at the ‘‘jumping-off place.”’ 

Dear Mr. Martin: My mother takes The 
Congregationalist, and I have been reading 
the Corner. I should like to be a Cornerer. 
My birthday was last week. I got a handker- 
chief and a toy village and a wrist coin holder. 

Princeton, Me. GERTRUDE P. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Please make me a mem- 
ber of the Corner. I am to be seven years old 
on Valentine’s Day. I have a little dog named 
Watch Welsh W——. Your friend, 

North Hatfield, Mass. CHARLES W. 


That letter ought to have been printed 
last week. How all these children do 
seem to have. birthdays, at least once a 
year—except that little girl referred to 
last week! 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I am seven years old, 
and I would like to bea Cornerer. I cannot 


write very well, but papa will help me. I 
have been sick with diphtheria and had to go 


to the resolution hospital, but am well now. 
[On reading that word over I think it is 
isolation hospital—surely she wrote that “‘ all 
her own loney,”’ without her papa’s help!] 
I had a kitten, and his name was Toodles, but 
he died last week. Please tell me what Cor- 
nerers have to do. 

Worcester, Mass. MARGARET G. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little girl and my 
mamma takes your paper and I enjoy the 
Corner page very much and so does my little 
brother who is five. Please let me know what 
children have to do to be “‘ Cornerers.”’ 

Brattleboro, Vt. ADELE C. 


They do just what you both have done 
—say they want to be Cornerers, give 
name, age, and full address, and, when 


-they have something to ask or say which 


is interesting, send that as directed in the 
‘*stifikit.”” Some children send General 
Washington to get the certificate. 

The next letter is surely from the 
littlest girl of all. She didn’t write it 
herself, but dictated it to her father, who 
evidently wrote exactly what she said. 
It was not meant for the Corner at all, 





but was left on my desk, one day when I 
was out, for Corner use if thought proper. 
It is proper, for it shows how little chil- 
dren’s minds think. There is nothing in 
the letter to show who the grandpa is, or 
the little girl either, or where she lives— 
it was sent before the New Year’s advice 
how to write letters! 


Say first, Dear Grandpa. Now tell thank 
him for my. turtle. I like it very much. Got 
that done, pop? Dear Grandpa, tell him thank 
you for Harry’s anvil. Tell him perhaps we 
will come up. Tell him I am going to give 
him something. Prob’ly Grandma will write 
right back. People usually do, don’t they? 
I’m coming up there. Have you said that be- 
fore? Tell him I’m glad I think I’m going 
to come up. Now turn over and write clear 
down to my finger. Tell him how Jack is. 
How the baby is. Tell him I hope the baby 
is well. Now tell him what you want to. No, 
tell him about Harry. Perhaps he will think 
that Harry is kind of wobberlated. Tell him 
thank you for Harry’s anvil. Tell him Harry 
likes his anvil very much. Write clear down 
to here about Harry and how he likes the an- 
vil and makes play horseshoes onit. Ask him 
how the baby is again and George’s arm that’s 
broke. Write the address. No, the address 
is going to be on the envelope. That’s all. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Please make me a mem- 
ber of the Corner. I am seven years old and 
ahalf. Papa cut from a tree a nest as big as 
& six-quart pail. It is made of dried grass, 
laid loosely together. When papa cut it, a lit- 


tle mouse ran out. Did the mouse make it, or 
rent it after the owner went South? I havea 
duck and a kitten for pets. Papa has a grist 
mill on West Brook. We have a little pond 
about three acres in size, and we are going to 
learn to swim there next summer. Please 
send us address of some fishing firm where 
we can get some seine corks. 

North Hatfield, Mass. ALDEN W. 

Why, that is from the same place as the 
first boy’s letter—probably Alden and 
Charles and Watch Welsh all belong to 
thesame W. family! What bird built that 
nest, boys? There, I have not given you 
half the little children’s letters—do you 
wish me to print the rest? 


For the Old Folks 


To begin the column of “ Age”’ it is 
fitting to mention the death of our oldest 
Corner member, Mrs. Catharine Kendall 
Steele, whose picture we gave in the 
Corner, July 20, 1901, soon after her 
centennial birthday. She was a cousin 
of President Pierce and the daughter 
of a Revolutionary captain whe 
fought at Bunker Hill. In the Cor- 
ner of Oct. 17 last is note of a call 
upon her at her home in Lynde- 
borough, N. H., when she gave the 
Corner Cabinet a pincushion she 
had recently knit with her own 
hands. She died on Jan. 24, and 
would have been one hundred and 
three years old, had she lived until 
May. A favorite Psalm was the 
ninety-first, one verse of which was 
a comfort to her, as it doubtless is 
to all the readers of this column: 
I will say of the Lord, He is my 
refuge and my fortress; my God, 
in whom I trust. 





Can you tell me where these pieces 
can be found with the music, ‘‘ Pales- 
tine,’”’ for the first? My father remem- 
bers them about 1841. 


They have gone to the land where the forefathers 
rest, 
Where the bones of the prophets are laid; 
Where the chosen of Israel the promise possessed, 
And Jehovah his wonders displayed. 
The other is headed ‘‘ Powhatan,” and begins: 


Take back these baubles! I would be 
A king without these tinsel things; 
My warriors are too brave and free 
To wish for toys from foreign kings. 


Mrs. §S. 


The first hymn, two stanzas, is found 
in the “Jubilee”? choir book, 1857, taken 
from the ‘‘Mus. Sacra,”’ the tune being 
‘**Palestine.”” It is given in the index of 
the Bay State Collection, 1849, as though 
it were a familiar hymn then. I do not 
understand whether it is a hymn in mem- 
ory of saints who died in hope of a mil- 
lennial sojourn in the Holy Land, or a 
farewell hymn to missionaries going there 
while still alive. Some one will probably 
know, as also about the Powhatan lines. 





A correspondent is anxious to find a 
poem of six or eight stanzas, each of 
which begins, “There is no death.” It 
is said to have been published in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Journal “about three years 
ago.”’ If any readers remember anything 
about it, I wish they would give us a clew. 


Mw. Maem) 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Thought of Paul and the 
Early Church 


We have all felt the gap in the early 
history of the Christian Church between 
the attitude of mind of the apostle Paul 
and that of the early Fathers. Whatever 
else may be said of articulate Chris- 
tianity in the second and third centuries, 
and indeed down to the time of Augus- 
tine, it can hardly be called Pauline in its 
thinking. To state and account for this 
gap in view of the great work and power- 
ful personality of the apostle is the task 
of Mr. Means’s scholarly and helpful 
work, 

He begins with an account of the 
apostle’s life and teaching. Here he is 
on familiar ground and makes no at- 
tempt at novelty of fact or statement. 
He has, however, put the well-known 
materials in a form which carries to the 
reader a distinct idea of the apostle’s 
attitude toward life as conditioned by 
his genius, his Jewish training and his 
personal acquaintance with Christ. 

Other chapters deal with the use or 
neglect of Pauline material, first by the 
apostolic fathers and Justin Martyr; 
then by Irenzus and the Catholic 
Church; the Alexandrians, Clement and 
Origen; and finally by Tertullian and 
the other founders of Latin Christianity. 
In the contrast between the thought of 
the apostle and these founders and lead- 
ers of the early church Mr. Means finds— 
and rightly finds as we believe—a secret 
of the drifting away of the church toward 
its medixval corruption. 

By his clear definitions, wide grasp of 
the ielations of thought and character, 
his hold upon the development of life 
and teaching, and his clear conception of 
the spiritual life at the heart of Chris- 
tianity, the author has made a too-little- 
known department of church history his 
own in a genuine and helpful way. The 
book is one to be read with care. It will, 
however, thoroughly reward the reader, 
and many to whom the early history of 
the church has seemed a tangle of un- 
interesting and confused action, contained 
in unreadable literature, will find here a 
clew which will lead them by an interest- 
ing path to thought-suggesting and help- 
ful conclusions. 


—_— 


(Saint Paul and the Ante-Nicene Church, by Rev. 
Stewart Means, B.D. pp. 349. Macmillan Co. §2.00.) 


Mitchell on Organized Labor 


Mr. Mitchell has won a place among 
American labor leaders higher than any 
of his contemporaries or predecessors. 
This is due to his sobriety of temper, his 
willingness to submit to reason, and his 
use of his position to conserve social as 
well as class ends. In this book, indorsed 
by him if not entirely his own production, 
there will be found a temperate and rea- 
soned exposition of the philosophy of 
trade-unionism, and a succinct history of 
its origin and development in the United 
States. In addition there is a history of 


the great anthracite coal strike of 1902 in 
which Mr. Mitchell and President Roose- 
velt played such prominent parts. 


Mr. Mitchell has not glossed over the 
errors or defects of trades-unions, nordoes 
he indulge in indiscriminate abuse of cap- 
ital, but he does write from a distinctly 
class point of view, the view of the work- 
ing man who never expects or hopes to be 
aught else; and to us one of the signifi- 
cant aspects of the book is its frank ad- 
mission that classes have come to stay in 
a land hitherto supposed to be without 
formal divisions of society. 

It is also profoundly significant to know 
that a movement as entrenched, as vigor- 
ous, as far-reaching in its political arfd 


social effects as trades-unionism ‘‘stands. 


unalterably opposed to the individual con- 
tract’’ and that ‘‘the absolute and com- 
plete prohibition of contracts between 
employers and individual men,’’ is the 
principle upon which trades-unionism is 
founded. Obviously if the collectivist 
principle has been as thoroughly accepted 
as this statement would imply, it is only 
a matter of time when socialism will be 
the avowed policy of trades-unionism, 
even though now it is defeated in the 
annual meetings of the Federation of 
Labor. No book before the American 
public, dealing with this topic, is so well 
written, informing, and prophetic as this. 


(Organized Labor, by John Mitchell. pp. 436. Am. 
Book and Bible House, Philadelphia. $1.75 net.) 


RELIGION 
The Congregational Way, by Geo. M. Boyn- 
3 D. D. pp. 221, Pilgrim Press. 76 cents 


The Congregational polity is the most elastic 
of any of the religious denominations and 
must continue, while life is in it, to develop 
and adapt itself to changing conditions. It 
was fully time for a new volume to be issued 
showing what that polity is, whence it came 
and how it works. Dr. Boynton has had long 
experience as a pastor in and out of New Eng- 
land. As secretary of our Sunday School and 
Publishing Society he has guided by his coun- 
sel the planting and growth of many churches 
in all parts of our country. He has been 
asked and has answered most of the questions 
which arise in administering the affairs of a 
Congregational church. He has gathered into 
this volume the results of his experience and 
has tested it by the wisdom of many others. 
We are glad to be able to refer many inquirers 
concerning matters connected with the govern- 
ment of our churches to The Congregational 
Way. ° 
Li) 

Thos Whittaker. New York elty. i400 
Short chapters‘on faith and life contributed to 
one of the English newspapers. They renew 
our enjoyment of Mr. Brierley’s power of 
finding fresh view points and for the essential 
sanity and good sense of his attitude toward 
Christian belief and its mission in modern life, 
The brevity of the chapters and their fresh- 
ness of thought especially commend them to 
the reading of busy people. 

mee Beprommiaiye Meola, Be 

hy 8. E., etc. pp. 351. A. C. Armstrong & 


75. 

Dr. Matheson’s method in this continuation of 
a series, the first number of which we noticed 
sometime ago, is to associate each man with 
a quality as, for example, Boaz the kind and 
Lot the laborer. Each chapter is followed by 
a brief meditation and prayer in the author’s 
well-known and helpful, devotional manner. 

The Verilies of Jesus, by David James Burrell, 

D.D., LL.D. pp. 192. Am. Tract Soe. $1.00. 
The author considers the word “ verily ”’ *‘ di- 
vinely copyrighted.”’ He finds it attached to 
every one of the fundamental truths in the 
teaching of Jesus, and thus finds his texts for 


@ collection of short, plain talks. The thought 
is courageous and unconventional. The writer 
startles us as he sketches the part the Church 
is to play in the settlement of industrial and 
social problems. 

The Fruit of the Spiri 'y Inter- 
» selected by Wiice Jenuings, mur Introduction 


By ka Edwin Markham. pp. 2: 
$1.00 net. 


In this anthology of poems and fragments the 
selections are made for the most part with 
good taste and a sense of the spiritual power 
of verse, and the compiler shows a commend- 
able purpose not to make more mutilations 
than the necessities of the case require. The 
reader will find gathered here much beautifal 
verse, and perhaps not a little that will be 
—. as well as helpful. 


to 8t. Paul’s ie to the Romans, 
ae Dr, Martin. ie A. Db. fou, me a 
- 'e. Soc Phils per. pp. 28. Lutb 
filladetphiae PTO cents. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Portraits of the Sixties, bv Jasin McCarthy. 
pp. 340. Harper & Bros. $2.00 net. 


The author’s double character as one of the 
Irish leaders in Parliament and one of the 
lights of modern English literature afforded 
him many opportunities of meeting with 
prominent people in politics and literature. 
These portraits cover a wide variety. They 
are characterized throughout by Mr. McCar- 
thy’s keenness of observation and kindliness 
of spirit, and contain much quotable material. 
For reference the work loses a Jarge part of 
its value in the absence of an index. 

Izaak Walton and His Friends, by Stapleton 

Martin. pp 263. E.P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 
The author of this account of Walton and his 
friends isan English barrister. His purpose 
is to bring out more fully than has yet been 
done the spiritual side of Walton’s life and 
works. Like all the Waltonians, he is an en- 
thusiast and contrives to carry over some of 
his enthusiasm to the reader. The book con- 
cludes with a copy of Walton’s will, a note 
on his family and selections from the little 
group of poets whom Walton quoted and 
knew. There are a number of portraits and 
illustrations. The defect of the book is the 
author’s insistence upon the reality of his 
own discoveries and the exclusive validity of 
his own opinions. 

Fanny Burney (Madame D’ Arbla bby. aaa 

Dobson. pp. 206. Macmillan Co. 76 ce 
An interesting and appreciative meas of 
the gifted author of Evelina—the novel 
which made such a sensation at the end of 
the eighteenth century. Her talented rela- 
tives and friends, her varied acquaintance in 
town and country, her voluminous reading, 
and her unusual experience of things in gen- 
eral, all are shown to have had a part in shap- 
ing the genius of this remarkable woman. 
The highest praise is given to the Diary of 
Madame D’Arblay which is called ‘‘a gallery 
of portraits which speak and move.” 


The Life of Hector Berlioz, written yy himself 
in his Letters and omer, s Lianslated b Katha- 
Dutton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 


rine F. Boult. pp. 306. 

The story of a stormy life which was reflected 
in the composer’s powerful but oftentimes 
tempestuous music. The autobiography in 
itself hardly gives a fair picture of Berlioz, 
reflecting rather his unsatisfied moods than 
the normal level of his life. From ‘the letters 
we gain a much more definite and satisfactory 
impression. The two together make a human 
document of great interest which has been 
satisfactorily transferred into English by Miss 
Bo 


Prince Bismarck to His Wit 'e, tran 
inte va by Ani a pp. 145. D. ‘Appleton 
Recently discovered letters from Bismarck to 
his wife, covering the period before and dur- 
ing the war with France. To these a few 
earlier letters have been added, making in 
all eighty-nine. The relation between Bis- 
mark and his wife was an unusually beauti- 
ful one and the charm and power of these let- 
ters is in the freedom with which he writes 
his impressions of war experiences, world 
polities and of the famous people whom he 
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met. The book fills a gap in the biography 
and gives us independently a delightful sketch 
of an intimate family relation. 


Pioneers of Re Liberty in America. 
pp. 396. Amer. Unitarian Ass’n. $1.50 net. 
Eleven American prophets are here cham- 
pioned in a series held together by a spiritual 
friendliness that is ideal. That unique in- 


‘.. stitution, The Great and Thursday Lecture, 


a course established by John Cotton 270 years 
ago, finds its latest expression in these tulerant 
appreciations of Roger Williams and Thomas 
Hooker, Bushnell and Channing, Parker and 
Ballou, Brooks and Emerson. The contro- 
versial side of religion is much in evidence, 
but the biographical interest is so strong that 
the book leaves a temperate influence. 


VERSE 


A Hill Prayer and Other Pogue by Marian 
Worner Wildman. pp. 103. Richard G. Badger. 


A first book of high promise, already offering 
a@ new and strong note of song. The nature 
impressions and interpretations are full of 
beauty and quite free from the too-current 
sentimentality, but the strongest note is, as it 
should be, in the interpretation of human life. 
Miss Wildman is evidently one of the poets 
to be watched as she develops strength in the 
a cee of life. 
The Barefoot by Adelbert. Farrington 

Caldwell. pp. 57. 7 elehard G. Badger. $1.00. 
Bright verses for children with here and there 
something for the older folks slipped in. 
Thoughtful, enlivened by a sprightly and 
wise humor, and promising. 

Ballads of the Busy Days, by Smee ee 

worth Kiser. pp. 2238. Forbes & Co. $1.2 
The humor of the incongruous has Rg Mr. 


Kiser’s strong point, though he ventures into 


various fields in this collection of verse and 
vindicates his right to be serious. A breezy 
air of unconventionality breathes through his 
pages. They are wholly American and often 
carry home in pithy verses what Americans 
call *‘horse sense.” They will extend and 
deepen his poetic reputation. 

Christus Victor, by Haney © Dodge. pp. 200. 

G. P. Putnam’s sons. 
A fourth edition, ce call enlarged, of Dr. 
Dodge’s poem. 

of Alfred Tennyson, 


The Shorter Poem 
edited by Chas. ead Nutter, A. B. pp. 286. 
Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Johnson, edited b 
ee sSehuyler. pp. 197. Macmillan Co. 2 
cents. 


Byron’s Shorter Poe selected and edited 
3 = zune H. Bowles. a 229. Macmillan Co. 


aeebents Life of Goldsmith, edited b bg i 
— Blakeley. pp. 303. Macmillan 


Pb ae editions of elassic works and well- 
edited selections on good print gnd of a fas- 
cinating size. 


HISTORY 


The Foeof Compromise and Other Essa; 
oar: oro Brown. pp. 224. Maciitian Ms 


Recommends itself, by the high point of view 


from which it considers American history and 
current life. The range of motives dominat- 
ing the book is much wider than in other 
works covering the same field, the human, 
ethical and spiritual appearing as wellas the 
economic, political and geographical. Coming 
directly after the author’s well-known work 
on The Lower South, and announcing in prep- 
aration a history of the country since the 
Civil War, this group of essays, by artistic 
handling. of our national life, and by frank 
criticism of the impressionistic theory of his- 
tory, is prophetic of the life work of a historian 
in the modern sense. Its sketch of great oc- 
casions at Harvard is delightful; its defense 
of American political parties is philosophical; 
and its title paper is a sterling moral study 
with popular setting, which makes us think. 
ia ef ot of Seville, | , by Walter M. Gallichan. 
Belongs to the series called Medisval Towns. 
Seville, by its long Moorish occupancy and its 
treasures of art and individuality of manners 
is one of the most interesting of the towns of 
Spain. The author has introduced a large 
part of the rich material which this history 
afforded. It cannot be said, however, that he 
has mastered it or reduced it toan order which 


easily carries the mind of the reader along. 
The woodeuts and photogravures reproduce 
much of the art interest of the town and the 
not-too-exacting reader will find much to in- 
terest him in these pages. 

¢2 rho. pp. ‘eG Ginn. on Item. “ 
Professor Collins has made in many respects 
@ model state history. In Vermont he hada 
subject. of unusual interest and he has fol- 
lowed the story from its beginning in the un- 
known Indian times, down to the present. He 
tells us of the people as well as of outstand- 
ing events in military and political history. 
The tables appended, a good index, maps, 
portraits and other illustrations make an un- 
usually satisfactory handbook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Coun- 
try, by Francis H. E. Palmer. DD. 891. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net. 


The excellent series, Our European Neigh- 
bors, is on less accustomed ground in the 
present volume. It is written by one long 
familiar with his subject and gives pleasing 
pictures of the great country whose natural 
features are ag thrillingly romantic as the 
story of the many poeples who now count 
the emperor of Austria their ruler. The 


-Hangarian portion has especial interest. The 


limits of space compel, perhaps, a certain 
sketchiness at points where one wishes fuller 
detail, but the book with its numeruvus illus- 
trations and good make-up is a desirable ad- 
dition to our knowledge of humankind in its 
countless branchings. 


The Damsel and the Bens by Elinor Gl 
pp. 82. Harper & Brus. 5. . -™ 


The sub-title of this rather cynical book is 
A Woman’s Whimsies. We commend it 
for amusement to the students of woman- 
kind, none of whom will be likely to take it 
seriously, which the author did not herself 
intend. 
The Comedie of Errors, by Wm. Shakespeare. 
pp. 183. T. Y. Crowell & Co, 50 cents net. 
A number of the First Folio Shakespeare, the 
text being conformed to that edition and the 
editing with notes and selected criticisms by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


The Merchant of Venice, by Wm. Shakes- 
peare, edited by Wm. J. Rolfe, Litt. D. pp. 236. 


= *k Co, me Traseds oatiee 
= —, by wae J. Rotte 1 Litt. D. hog 804. 


Revised and re-edited editions by one of the 
best-known Shakesperian commentators. 


Northern Mytholoay, by preteih PY ccaeeas 
mann. pp. 1 Macmillas, 06. 40 cr 


This translation of a German handbook by 
a@ professor in Newnham College, England, 
gives a full account of the old Teutonic and 
Scandinavian mythologies. It is in the good 
form of the Temple Primers and puts its in- 
formation at the service of the reader by a 
full index. 

An early nineteenth voter adaptation of a 
medizval idea, the pictures drawn by Thomas 
Rowlandson, the verse supplied to fit by the 
author of Dr. Syntax. A hands.me reprint 
from the edition of 1815. 


Psychic Healing, by Rev. Vernon C. Harring- 
= Sy ai bp. $0. Y Socsows Bros. Co. Greve. 
cen 


Builders of the Beautiful, by H. i D as pp. 

303. Funk & WagnallsCo. $1.50 
A text long familiar, ‘‘ For soul is jena and 
doth the body make,’’ is thesummary of a book 
which, however, brings to bear much matter 
from both what we know as the ‘New 
Thought”’’ and the latest scientific statement, 
as to actual possibilities of cell-building beth 
in brain and body. Théauthor is superinten- 
dent of the State Institution for the Blind at 
Austin, Texas. He presents nothing specially 
original, but his spirit is so sweet and high, 
his faith so firmly grounded, his ideals so no- 
ble that one accepts at once his addition to the 
real books in this line of thought. 


Faces Toward the t, by Sylvanus Stall, 
DD. pp. 310. Vir Fup’ Co., "Philadel Iphia: 


The Sailor’s Magazine and Senmen’s Friend, 
Vol, LXXV. pp 386. Seaman's Friend 
Sec., New York. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 21, Sunday. The Blind Man.—Mark 8: 

22-26. 

He who was the Light of the world acted in 
character in opening blind eyes. The method 
suggests a life imparted, and economy of 
power. The restoration takes the course of 
the deprivation; the loss of sight had probably 
been gradual. Wonder interfered with the 
reception of Christ’s deeper teaching, so he 
forbids return even to report the cure. 


Feb. 22. Peter’s Confession.—Mark 8: 27-33. 

Announcement and advertisement had been 
accomplished, refusal had begun, the cruci- 
fixion was not far away. We may call this 
Christ’s examination of his pupils in the les- 
sons learned thus far. The people had gained 
so little that many of them already confused 
his work with that of John; what definite 
meaning had it for the twelve? For the days 
were at hand when following would be diffi- 
cult. The Messiah must needs be the suffer- 
ing Messiah. Peter’s presumption shows that, 
like too many now, he was using Christ for 
his own hopes and purposes rather than giving 
himself to be used by Christ. 


Feb. 23. The Worth of Life.—Mark 8: 34-38; 

9: 1. 

The rebuke to Peter becomes a text for 
Christ’s estimate of life. The selfish life is 
lost, the saved life is the life laid down. The 
only way to realize one’s highest self is to for- 
get one’s self. What lives are crowned with 
peace and satisfaction at their close? Contrast 
Napoleon’s discontent on St. Helena with 
Paul’s content in a dungeon [2 Tim. 4: 6-8}. 
This prophecy refers to the judgment-coming 
in the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Feb. 24. The Tranafiguration.—Mark 9: 2-8. 

It was good for the disciples to be upon the 
mount, it was not good for them to remain. 
The greatest spiritual privilege is not exalta- 
tion of spirit but opportunity of service. 
Jesus communed with his Father that he 
might communicate to men. Compare Dent. 
1: 6. The way from Sinai led to battle with 
the Amorites. 


Feb. 25. The New Elijah.—Mark 9: 9-13, 

There was something solemn and mysterious 
about his words which awed them. Yet they 
brought a minor perplexity to him. The an- 
swer of Jesus is explicit. John was a part of 
God’s plan, the new Elijah who had come and 
gone unrecognized. Work for God repeats 
itself but is never quite the same. There is 
no argument for reincarnation here. 


Feb. 26. The Possessed.—Mark 9: 14-29, 

In our worst hours of doubt we can make 
this father’s prayer our own if we remember 
that faith arms for service, while unbelief 
robs us of power. This is applying Christ’s 
own test, By their fruits ye shall know 
them. The presumption is always in favor of 
faith, the burden of proof on doubt, because 
belief makes moral transformations and help- 
ful service possible. So we may believe our 
beliefs and doubt our doubts for the sake of 
others until Christ makes himself clear in our 
own personal experience. There are degrees 
of spiritual difficulty, for some things nothing 
but prayer willavail. - 


Feb. 27. The Suffering Chriat.—Mark 9: 20- 

32; Isa. 53: 4-12. 

The place of Christ’s suffering is the place 
to think of self—this he did, this he endured 
for me. In that clear light our sin 'akes on 
its true colors and his life and death their real 
significance. In the shadow of that cloud of 
which our sin forms part we follow Jesus to 
the cross. Yet without thought of our own 
sin we cannot make the glory of his sacrifice 
our own. 


S 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


In and Around Chicago 


A Business Men's Movement 

A number of Chicago business men have 
been studying the problems of the American 
Board from a financial point of view, and 
have reached the conclusion that the plant 
is too large to work successfully on the pres- 
ent capital. They see no way by which this 
plant can be diminished, and therefore accept 
the other alternative that more money must 
be secured with which to work it. Soa friend 
of missions invited a company of business 
men and a few pastors, Monday evening, 
Feb. 8, to a bountiful dinner, and after the 
co-operative committee through its chairman, 
Mr. E. H. Pitkin, stated the purpose of the 
meeting Hon. T. C. McMillen outlined a plan 
by which it is hoped the gifts to the Board 
the coming year will be greatly increased. 
The plan was adopted and is as follows: A 
committee of six, with Mr. Pitkin as its chair- 
man, was appointed, whose duty it is to nomi- 
nate another committee of not less than twenty- 
four laymen, who are to hold themselves in 
readiness to go wherever, within the bounds 
of the Chicago Association, they are asked to 
go, to counsel with the brethren of the church 
and show them how the plan of systematic 
giving works, and what results it brings. 
Incidentally it was shown that the Second 
Church, Oak Park, by its present plan of 
pledges and envelopes has more than trebled 
its gifts to the Board, and has increased its 
gifts in other directions proportionally, bring- 
ing them up to nearly eleven thousand dollars 
for the current year. Other churches, it is be- 
lieved, can do as well. It was the sentiment 
of the meeting that the men in our churches 
have been delinquent in giving, especially to 
missions, and that it is time that this condi- 
tion of things should cease. The remedy is 
to interest men, ask them to give, and furnish 
them an opportunity to give. 


A Call for Campbell Morgan 

The Second Presbyterian Church, formerly 
Monro Gibson’s, has invited Mr. Morgan to 
become its pastor, and is ready to offer him 
every inducement to accept the invitation. 
A decision from Mr. Morgan is not expected 
till he has visited London and looked over 
the field which the Westminster Church there 
offers him. Probably he will find more op- 
portunities for usefulness in the United States 
than in England, though not unnaturally an 
Englishman would prefer living in London to 
living in Chicago. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

Monday morning Dr. James Stone, rector 
of St. James Episcopal Church, addressed the 
ministers upon certain phases of church work. 
He believes the only successful way is to 
preach as if one has convictions, is sure of the 
truth and importance of one’s message. He 
deprecates everything sensational and empha- 
sizes fundamentals and essentials. 


Chicago Avenue Church 

This church enjoys a revival the year round. 
The audience is never small. Inquiry meet- 
ings follow. each service, and in consequence 
large additions are made every year. At the 
annual meeting property worth over $190,000 
was reported as occupied ‘by it in its various 
departments, and its endowment fund, which 
is wisely invested, as amounting to more than 
$162,000. This shows the wisdom of Mr. 
Moody, its founder, and points out the way 
by which some of our down-town churches 
may render their work permanent. The Chi- 
eago Avenue Church is in anything but what 
would be called a self-supporting neighbor- 
hood, but it reaches the people who live in 
its vicinity and attracts those who live at a 
leng distance but are deeply interested in its 
work, 


California Avenue Church 
Dr. Fox-is now in his twelfth year as pastor, 
and is reaping the results of long and faith- 


fullabor. Sunday, Feb. 7, he received thirty- 
two into the church, all but eight on confes- 
sion of faith, among the number his own 
children. He has been preaching Monday 
evenings to men only, and has had over 200 
present. Neither socials nor refreshments 
were mentioned as attractions. During the 
year the church has been redecorated at a cost 
of $1,500. At the annual meeting all bills 
were reported paid, and the pastor’s salary 
was increased $500. This church is forging 
its way into the first rank of the Western 
churches. 
Are Rockefeller’s Gifts to be Diminished 

In an address to the students just delivered 
President Harper says that Mr. Rockefeller 
hereafter will only permit his gifts to the un- 
iversity to equal those obtained from other 
sources. He has already put $12,000,000 into 
the treasury over against about $8,000,000 from 
other sources, but that it may not be called 
his university he proposes henceforth to meas- 
ure his gifts by the generosity of others. 
President Harper says that Mr. Rockefeller 
has never interfered in any way with the man- 
agement of the university nor taken any steps 
or made any suggestions which would limit 
professors in the free expression of their opin- 
ions. 


A Unique Banquet 

Wednesday evening more than 500 members 
of the Press Association were invited by the 
Illinois Telephone Company to visit its tunnels 
under the streets of the city and partake of a 
banquet which had been prepared for them 
forty feet under Jackson Boulevard. This 
work of tunneling has been going on for two 
or three years. The tunnel is so deep as to 
threaten no injury to any enterprise the city 
may undertake in the future and at the same 
time is so perfect and so extensive in its plans 
as to promise an almest entire change in the 
method of conveying parcels and mails and 
greatly to facilitate telephone service. The 
tunnels are large enough to admit a small car 
and high enough to render passage through 
them easy. 
A Religious Campaign 

A three days’ campaign in the interests of 
world-wide Methodism was begun Monday in 
the three sections of Chicago. Sessions were 
held simultaneously afternoon and evening, 
presiding elders of the conference being in 
the chair. Preparations had been made by 
the presiding elders living in the city. 


Beloit College 

The Freshman Class numbers seventy-six 
and is larger thanever. Thenew gymnasium, 
for which more than $40,000 have been pledged, 
is ready for the roof and as soon as the weather 
permits will be pushed to completion. Those 
who have seen the plans say it is one of the 
best buildings of its kindin the West. Ground 
has been broken also for the Carnegie College 
Library which will not only be a model of its 
kind, a great addition to the working forces of 
the college, but an ornament to the campus. 
Professor Blaisdell, formerly pastor of the 
church in Olivet, Mich., as librarian and in- 
structor in the Bible has won all hearts, and 
proved himself the right man in. the right 
place. 


Chicago, Feb. 13. FRANKLIN. 





Principal Salmond of the Aberdeen Free 
Church College is dead. He had taught sys- 
tematic theology for many years; his work 
on The Christian Doctrine of Immortality is 
well known to many American readers; and 
he has been influential far and near- through 
his editing of the Critical Review. By the 
death of Provost Salmon of Trinity College, 
Dublin, author of a work on Non-miraculous 
Christianity and a scholarly historical intro- 
duction to the New Testament, the ranks of 
Irish scholars have been depleted. 
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Church Proxies 


BY FRANK A. FERRIS 


The First Church of South Norwalk, Ct., with 450 
members, in its last two pastoral elections had 
called worthy leaders by an affirmative vote of less 
than seventy. There was apathy on the part of 
five out of each six members. This was not cred- 
itable to the church nor to the pastor-elect. The 
last time the church considered a definite call, the 
pastoral supply committee conceived the idea of 
turning the plan of business proxies into a new 
channel. If an absent stockholder or member of 
an association could authorize others to vote for 
him, why not a church member who could not be 
present? So the following blank, with printed re- 
port of the committee’s work and recommendation, 
was mailed to each resident member. They were 
bunched by families, each inclosure containing 
stamped envelope for return to the committee. 
Local papers familiarized the people with the pur- 
pose and advantage of the new scheme. The church 
calendar and notices also prepared the way. The 
form was as follows: 


Jan. 15, 1904. 
I hereby authorize and a) 
4) Committee to vote 


come our Pastor, and for any measures 
connection therewith. 


BIQMOD 0 vcccrcccccccccssvcgsapessosdedhsdonssnessWaee 
Member of The First Congregational Church. 

The night of the meeting the storm of sleet had 
made the sidewalks on our hills veritable toboggan 
slides, and though the call of Dr. Buell was most 
acceptable to the church, only about seventy mem- 
bers attended. After reports by members of the 
committee, a ballot was taken from those present 
who ‘had not signed ‘proxies, and then the clerk 
presented a file of proxies from absent members, 
and announced the result as “383 votes in the af- 
firmative, no blanks, no negatives.” 

Has the proxy system come into the Church to 
stay? If wisely used these advantages may result: 

(1) The voice of the Church is heard. On the 
evening in question the advantage of this system 
over the vote of those present was as 383 to 70. 
Did not that add to the self-respect of the Church? 
(2) The spirit of unity is developed and intensified. 
(3) Most of the members commit themselves to 
support the new leader. ‘‘I didn’t vote for him,” 
so often side-tracks the sense of personal responsi- 
bility. (4) The proxy signers gain a personal inter- 
est in the incoming pastor and spirit of fellowship 
in his work. (5) The sense of contrary and assert- 
ive individuality is toned down toward the Christian 
standard. Factious idiosyncrasies are largely mod- 
ified when 383 deliberately and enthusiastically 
vote “aye” over their own names. 

Does the “Town Meeting” idea in the mod- 
ern church always produce the best result? Are 
not the conclusions of a wise and_interested com- 
mittee worth much? These proxies indorse the 
unanimous recommendation of a pastoral supply 
committee of twenty-five after an eight months’ 
search. Is not it worth while for the congregation 
on general principles to back up the committee? 

But one good dame, without asperity, clearly 
illustrated what often becomes a doorway to utterly 
unnecessary opposition when she said: “‘ I have not 
signed the proxy. I am a Congregationalist; I am 
not willing to give up my rights to any committee.” 
After all, is not the price of Christian harmony the 
willingness to subordinate one’s rights to the gen- 
eral good? 


Nomination by the Whole 
Church 


The church in Newton Center, Mass., Rev. E. M. 
Noyes, pastor, holds its annual meeting the third 
Thursday in January. Each member receives by 
mail Jan. 1, an invitation to the meeting and supper, 
a copy of the Pastor’s New Year’s Letter and a 
nomination ballot. This gives a list of positions to 
be filled, names retiring officers and states whether 
or not they are eligible for re-election. These bal- 
lots are returned by mail or on the collection plates 
the next Sunday. They are turned over to a com- 
mittee who canvass the returns, secure the consent 
of those having the greatest number of votes to 
serve if elected, and prepare the ballot for the 
annual meeting. Usually two names are presented 
for each vacancy. This year 175 nomination bal- 
lots came in. This method insures nomination by 
the whole church instead of by a committee, in- 
creases interest in the election and tends to bring 
forward new men rather than keep the offices 
within a narrow circle. It is substantially the 
method used by Yale and other universities to nom- 
inate new members of the corporation. 
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A Study in Religious Concentration 
BY EDWARD KIRK TITUS, GREENFIELD 


It can hardly be doubted that a leading 
cause of such decadence as may exist in rural 
New England is due to an unholy competition 
between churches. In the little village of too 
many religious organizations, the very atmos- 
phere suggests ecclesiastical partisanship. 

As the Baptists wend their way to the sanc- 
tuary, they cast furtive glances toward the 
Methodist tabernacle, to see if any of their 
flock are wandering into that fervent fold. 
While the Unitarians compose their minds 
to prayer, the ringing anthem of the Con- 
gregationalists, which floats through the open 
window, seems pitched in an aggressive and 
proselyting key. So small a village, the visi- 
tor would say, should be in religious matters 
as one family. But two rival mothers assert 
their claims in this household; and it is not 
strange if the children seek peace by the 
stream or in the forest, weary of the din of 
controversy. 

The little village of Sunderland, Mass., 
offers a singularly suggestive illustration of 
what can be accomplished when the spirit of 
competition is absent. Sunderland has 771 
people and its Congregational church is the 
only religious society in the village. At the 
north part of the town is a small Baptist 
church; but the locality thus served is en- 
tirely apart, so that the town has never 
known what religious competition is. 

The number of communicants to a con- 
siderable extent measures the efficiency of a 
church. There are in Sunderland approxi- 
mately 278 church members, counting 40 
North Sunderland Baptists, as their fam- 
ilies are reckoned in the town’s population. 
This total is 36 per cent. of the population, 
a significantly large proportion. But about 
200 Poles are included in the census figures, 
so that over 50 per cent. of the nominally 
Protestant population are communicants, a 
ratio almost unheard of. 

In Franklin County, of which Sunderland 
forms a part, the spirit of religious compe- 
tition prevails widely in the small towns. 
Except three manufacturing centers, the 
county is fairly homogeneous in population. 
Omitting the Roman Catholics, and even 
counting as communicants all the “‘ adher- 
ents’? of the Unitarians, the percentage of 
communicants in the farming towns of the 
county is but 28, as compared with 50 per 
cent. in Sunderland, where the spirit of co- 
operation prevails. 

This spirit seems to be good business policy, 
for in Sunderland pew rents usually pay all 
expenses. No Ladies’ Aid Society exists; 
hence the women are saved sleepless nights 
and there is more money for outside work. 
For years Sunderland, one of the smaller vil- 
lages, led the Congregational churches of the 
county in benevolence. 

The small salaries paid most Franklin 
County ministers lead to constant changes 
and immature work. In Sunderland it has 
been possible so to treat ministers that but 
four different pastors—influential men—have 
filled the Congregational pulpit during fifty 
years. 

Many who do good work in charity and 
town administration hesitate to join a fac- 
tional organization. I have studied the reli- 
gious affiliations of the Sunderland town offi- 
cers, and of those of a town thirty miles from 
Boston, where two churches have quarreled 
for forty years. The men elected to the prin- 
cipal town offices may roughly be considered 
those whom their neighbors believe most ca- 
pable of leadership. In the militant town to 
which I have referred, but five out of twenty 
Protestants who have held one of the six 
leading town offices during the past ten years 
were church communicants. In Sunderland 
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twenty-two out of twenty-four incumbents of 
the same offices were Protestant communi- 
cants. Is it not easy to forecast the religious 
future of each of these towns? 

In Sunderland the non-churebgoer is rare. 
Town meeting, social gathering, literary so- 
ciety—all seem like branches of church work, 
since nearly all participating are members of 
church or Sunday school. Is not this ideal? 
For this unusual condition, it is altogether 
likely that the most efficient single cause has 
been the absence of religious competition. 


A Dorchester Church Freed of Debt 


After fifteen years of incumbrance with a mort- 
gage that has almost eaten its head off, Harvard 
Church has struggled out into freedom. At the 
annual meeting of the society for 1903 the church 
had a debt of nearly $7,000, mortgage and accrued 
interest. At the annual meeting in 1904 every 
cent of the debt, principal and interest was provided 
for in reliable subscriptions to be paid during the 
year, and a considerable portion of it actually dis- 
charged. No wonder that it was in every mind and 
heart to rise and sing the Doxology. Nearly the 
full amount was subscribed by the people of the 
parish, though some from neighboring churches 
generously assisted ; and few of the gifts exceeded 
$200. The movement began in enthusiasm over a 
coin-book contest, suggested by the pastor, Rev. 
W. T. Beale, at the beginning of the year to meet 
the interest deficit, which proved so successful that 
$500 were paid toward reducing the debt itself. 
The Woman’s Benevolent Society soon increased 
this amount to $1,000. One trustee, who had been 
the principal financier of the church in former days, 
drew up papers for pledges to raise the balance, 
to be paid when the full amount was pledged. As 
the year drew to a close special efforts were made, 
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and all departments of the church and Sunday school 
entered heartily into the purpose of freeing the house 
of God from debt. 

This church has had something of a struggle since 
its beginning because of being in a new neighbor- 
hood with somewhat transient population; but it 
has been maintained without assistance from out- 
side and, especially during the last three years, has 
constantly grown in influence. It maintains a Sun- 
day school of over 300, requiring the use of an ad- 
joining hall for primary and kindergarten depart- 
ments. It is the only Protestant church in the 
midst of a growing section, and in the near future 


must plan for enlarged facilities. 7. 
A New Plant for New Bedford’s 
City Mission 


BY REV. JOHN A. MAC COLL 


The City Mission was originally designed for 
seamen. At the funeral of its founder, Tristram R. 
Dennison, familiarly known as Father Dennison: 
Dr. A. H. Quint characterized him as “ New Bed- 
ford’s most famous citizen.” Speaking of Mrs. 
Dennison, a native prince of Hawaii declared that 
through her voluminous correspondence with sail- 
ors she was known all over the South Sea as an 
“angel of God.”” The united labors of Father and 
Mother Dennison covered forty years in a whaling 
town of from 10,000 to 20,000. 

New Bedford is now a textile city of 75,000. It 
has nearly doubled its population during the ten 
years’ residence of its present missionary, Rev. 
Cc. F. Hersey. Twenty thousand people, mainly 
mill hands, crowd the neighborhood of the new 
mission plant alone. Through the indefatigable 
labors of Mr. Hersey, $25,000, mainly in small 
sums,jhave been collected, to cover the cost of this 
plant. The City Missionary now presents it to the 
society free of debt. 


Continued on page 274. 
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There is a quality added a the 
cake and biscuit by the Royal Baking 


Powder which promotes 


digestion. 


This peculiarity of « Royal” has been 
noted by physicians, and they accord- 
ingly endorse and recommend it. 


Royal Baking 


Powder is 


used in 


baking by the best people everywhere. 


ROYA,. BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Through the generous gift of his time and talents 
as ite architect, Mr. 0. H. Gardner of the firm of 
©. O. Brightman of this city, has made the money 
tell for the largest possible results. These are com- 
prised in the building of five floors, including roof 
garden and basement, covering in all 26,000 square 
teet of floor space. This means four reading and 
amusement rooms for men, women, boys and girls, 
a well-equipped dispensary, set wash trays, com- 
plete bathing and gymnasium facilities, men’s 
smoking room, and a model coffee-bar to neutralize 
the saloons abounding in this neighborhood. The 
audience hall can be cut up into s-parate rooms, 
one for each Sunday school class. All this was 
constructed under the supervision of the City 
Missionary. 

The mission owns its stereopticon. The plan is 
to form a club of five divisions, classified according 
to age and sex, each to pay a small weekly or 
monthly fee. 

The missionary and his wife, with their effective 
visitor, Miss Elizabeth Peckham, have set an ex- 
ample for all social settlement work of this kind by 
taking up their permanent residence in this build- 
tng. A new center of righteousness has thus been 
established, the value of which to this growing cos- 
mopolitan city is incalculable. The plant will be 
known as the Dennison Memorial. 





Matters Canadian 


Charch Union 

The question is again prominent, this time at thé 
tustance of Bishop Carmich#el of the Church of 
England, who in a recent address summarized the 
points of agreement between his own church and 
several other bodies. The summary appeared in 
the January number of The Westminster, and in its 
February issue the denominational editors discuss 
the question. The discussion cleariy points to 
Congregational ground, both Presbyterian and 
Methodist contributions suggesting the liberty of 
thought and action outlined in the Congregational 
proposals for union, 


Our Own Churches 

Again we are indebted to the United States for 
visits and addresses from two of its leading minis- 
ters, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus at Toronto, and Dr. A. H. 
Bradford at Montreal. Our annual meetings are 
marked by fewer vacancies in the pastorate, in- 
ereased finances and membership, and a spirit of 
zeal and hope. The, debt fund as last reported 
stands thus: amount now undertaken $121,000, sub- 
acribed $53,200, and already paid $20,022. Our 
final goal is $250,000, and we shall reach it. 


Political Disquiet 

The unrest is now somewhat stilled, since Parlia- 
ment has been called to meet in March, and a gen- 
eral election will not be fr some time. In Ontario 
the long and once seemingly impregnable Liberal 
rule now hangs on a majority of three, with a half 
dozen constituencies protested. For over thirty 
years the Liberal government has been continuous 
and efficient. Only lately have charges of wrong- 
doing been listened to in the Province, but these 
are by no means proved, though the tension is keen. 

J.P. G. 


Stamford, Ct., Installs a Pastor 


Seldom is a paper accorded a more enthusiastic 
reception than was given that of Rev. Louis F. 
Berry by the large council convened for his installa- 
tion Feb. 2. Admirable in its combined breadth 
and conservatism, wholesome in its openminded- 
mess and loyalty, the paper was unanimously ap- 
proved. Mr. Berry comes well prepared for his 
ministry, having been associated with Dr. Bradford 
at Montclair, N. J., for six years. One of the hap- 
piest features of the council was the beautiful trib- 
ute paid by Dr. Bradford to his former associate. 
The council was large; the reception cordial. The 
eharacteristic sermon by Dr. Bradford, and the parts 
taken by Drs. Selden and W. J. Long, Rev. L. L. 
Taylor and others were helpful and inspiring. Mr. 
Berry begins his ministry here under auspicious 
dircumstavces, supported by a united people and a 
strong congregation. His recognition in New York 
is evidenced by the fact that last year he was mod- 
erator of the Ministers’ Meetings. M. A. D. 








Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEBTING to be omitted Feb. 22, 
oa account of holiday. 
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Sor ieee o cae 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BAILEY—In Sg Mass., Feb. oN en agg Rev. 

Orange P. Railey, pastor of Emmanuel Church, pring- 
field. aged forty-two years. He had held pastorates 
Michigan and in Worcester, Mass. 
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HON. SAMUEL P. NASH 


Mr. Nash, who recently spased away, was born nearly 
eighty-seven years ago in New Haven, Vt., where he has 
spent most of his long life And here. close by the 
lene of bis birth, his body is now laid to rest beside 

is kindred dead. Sixty-three years he was an honored 
and faithful member of the New Haven Uongregational 
church. Never ostentatious or self-assertive, he was 
yet always a leader among the people in every g 
work, whether civil or religious. Ali public and sucial 
interests of the town, especially those of New 
Haven Mills shared his attention and felt the teuch of 
his wise and generous gpa The church build- 
ing at the Mills is itself a t to his tant 
devotion to all for which the Uburch of Ubrist stands 
in the world. [fn his religious habits, as in his business 
aifairs and social relations, he was a good, true, manly 
mau, one whose kindly regard reached out to every- 
body, and who in return had the good will and esteem 
of everybody. And thus, iving and dying, all the peo- 
ple rise up and call him blessed. oO. N. T. 





ANNIE DEARBORN RICHARDSON 

The wife of Rev. Opes Richardson, D. D., of Nashua, 
N. H., passed away, Feb. 2, after a brief sickness with 
pneumonia She was born in 1344; and was a daughter 
of Benj «min B. Dearborn of Plymouth, N. H. Her early 
education was received at the acade ay in Plymouth and 
at Mt. Holyoke Female inary. She ined as a 
teacher at Mt. Holyoke four years. 

Mrs. Richardson was a woman of rare culture and of 
great strength of character and purpose. Her home life 
was ideal. Although she reared a family of six children, 
all of whom are now living, she ably seconded her hus- 
band at all times in the work of the churches over 
which he presided successively in Plymouth, Keene and 
Nashua, i was deeply interested iv Uhristian mis- 
sions, and maintsined an a tive correspondence with 
= A mis-ionaries in the field. Unswerving faith 
8 ead 8+ aD 
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Distress 


After Hating 


Nausea between meals, belching, vomit- 
ing, flatulence, fits of nervous headache, 
pain in the stomach, are all symptoms of 
dyspepsia, and the longer it is neglected 
the harder it is to cure it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla . 
and Pills 


Radically and permanently cure it— 
strengthen and tone the stomach and 
other digestive organs forthe natural per- 
formance of their functions. 

Accept no substitute for Hood’s. 

‘*T had dyspepsia twenty-five years and took 
different medicines but got no help until I be~ 
gan taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla.. Have- taken 
four bottles of this medicine-andi can now eat 
almost anything, sleep well, have-no eramps in. 
my stomach, no burning and ne distress.’” 
Mrs. WILLIAM G. BARRETT, 14 Qiney St.,, 
Providence, R. I. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure. 
and keeps the promise. 





‘ast neo. invincible courage, patient kind 
retiring modesty were among her conspicuous virtues. 








How to Enjoy Breakfast 


** Just a roll and coffee is all I ever eat for 
breakfast.”” How often you hear this state- 
ment, especially among women. Sume men 
talk the same way. What’s the trouble? 
Breakfast should be one of the best meals of 
the day, Itigs needed to get up steam for the 
body and nerves for the daily toil. When a 
person doesn’t 7 breakfast, there’s some- 
thing wrong with the stomach. In the ma- 
jority of cases it is tired out and weak in the 
morning from working overtime trying to di- 
gest things which should never have been put 
into it and in fighting to get rid of poisonous 
catarrhal waste matter. hile this rough an 
tumble goes on in the stomach, the brain is 
made unnaturally active by weird dreams, 
some of them frightful in nature. Result— 
mental and physical exhaustion in the morning. 

The stomach of a healthy person rests at 
night, so does his brain. If your appetite is 
bad, if you are restless at night, if you have 
bad dreams, if you are distressed after eating, 
if your breath is bad in the morning, if you 
are troubled with catarrh, if you are bilious, 
if you are constipated, if your kidneys do not 
act properly and if you are generally run 
down, you need Vernal Valmettona (formerly 
known as Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine). 
Only one dose a day is required. ‘Take it on 
guing to bed. You will have perfect rest at 
n'ght, a good appetite for breakfast and enjoy 
all your other meals. You can get it at ail 
drug stores. If you want a free sample bottle, 
to try before you buy, send us your name and 
address. It will be sent promptly, pustpaid. 
Vernal Remedy Co., 425 Seneca Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








No fun like collecting! Start today! Big list and 
100 FOREN? STAMPS ‘EX? 2 Cts. 
With approval sheets; 50% com. Only one lot to each, 
New England Stamp Co., 7 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Special Bargain No. 16. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Latest before the publication of the ‘‘ In- 
ternational.’”? Quarto, sheep binding, with 
illustrations. Price, a few years ago, $10.00- 


Our special price $2.50. 


Express extra. This is the authorized edition 
from plates of G. & C. Merriam Co. It is 
wholly unlike the pirated edition, photo- 
graphed from very old plates some years ago 
and sold at a very low price because com- 
paratively valueless. This is a modern dic- 
tionary made quite up to date by its supple- 
ment, which includes all modern words. At 
one-fourth the former price it is a genuine 
bargain. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street - - - Boston 








R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 





FOR LONG LIFE 








One of the recipes for long life is to de- 
vote a few moments every day to complete 
rest. 

Now, you can’t rest completely in a 
chair; it only rests the lower half of the 


body. You need a couch upon which you can lie flat upon your back. : 

But the ordinary couch is too large for the living room. To meet the needs 
of the case we have prepared a few of these double-ended couches in a width of 
only 30 inches.. They are upholstered in Spanish leather, with laced leather pil 
lows and inclined head. They are not expensive. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Annual Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 
Of Hartford, Conn. 


Mar Assyre, January 1, 1903, 
RECEIVED IN 1908. 


For Premiums, + $5,325,082.06 
For Interest and Rents, 2,936,543.85 


963 ,182,791.32 


8,261,625.91 
$71,444,417.23 


DISBURSED IN 1903. * 


Wor claims by death, 
matured endowments, 
and annuities, $4,707,279.42 
Surplus returned to 
policy-holders, 
Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered Policies, 579,254.61 


1,359,811.44 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $6 ,646,345.47 


Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Exam- 
tners* Fees; ‘Ptinting, ad- 
vertising, Legal, Real Es- 
tate, all other Expenses, 998,312.11 


EBM oS cs 8 ee 8 422,645.28 
Profit and Loss, + « 165,585.48 
———_ 8,232,888.34 


BALANOB NET AS8ETS, Dec. 31,1903, $63,211,528.89 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans uponjReal Estate, first lien,. . . $24,836 415.06 
Loans upon Stocksand Bonds, ... . 80,000.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . 577,521.21 
Oost of Home Office Property, ... . 1,913,700.50 
‘Cost of Real Estate owned by Company, 9,337,910.10 
Cost OF Bemaay 6. 60 se ic se ee 25,077,384.69 
Oost of Bank and Railroad Stocks,. . . 829,076.25 
Cet tn OS io. 6 KS re ce ee % 608,928.69 
Bee SONNITs e460 «wn 482.06 
Agents’ Debit Bajlances,. ...... 110.33 
$63,211,528.89 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued, $916,909.54 
Rents due and accrued, 13,143.55 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cust, - »« 433,232.81 
Net uncollected and de- 
ferred premiums, . . . . 358,732.44 
$1,722,018.34 
Lees Bills Receivable and 
Agents’ Debit Balances, . 592.39 
————_ $1, 721,425.95 
ADMITTED ASSETS, Des. 31, 1903, $64,932,954.84 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 
Policies, net,Company’s 
@tandard,. .. . . .$57,913,313.00 
All other liabilities, . . 2,389,829.29 
———_ 860, 303,143.29 
SIGNS oe ese ne: Oe 9) a, St wee $4,629,812.55 
Ratio of expenses of management to re- 
ceipts in 1903, ..,.. + «+ 12.08 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1908, 10,150, 
|” a a ee a re 8166,504,486.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN Tl. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


GEORGE E. WILLIAMS, Gen’! Agt., 
33 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


5 YEAR ranmioans 6% Net 





Interest and 
Bes areata eae rem, ee 
r y 
s a, never 5 crop failure. ——- aa Ov, rm 
ferences m satisfied investors on 


” Mens. Bank, ae Fails. Idaho. 
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Accessions to Churches 


Total since Jan. 1, Conf., 882. Tot , 3,687. 























Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot, 
OALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkeley, First 8 3 Worcester,Central 4 6 
2 Immanuel 8 19 
Los A: les, Trinity — 18 Piedmont q 
Oakland, First 21 Plymouth 12 15 
Pasadena, West Side — 90 MICHIGAN 
Petaluma — 8 
Pomona Grand Rapids, Smith 
5 14 
Francisco, First — 28 _ Memorial 3 8 
Richmond _ 4 
Sunset ~ : MINNESOTA 
8m Park 8 64 Minneapolis, Pilgrim $ 10 
Btorkton = 94 Sauk Rapids 8 
Whittier — $81 MISSOURI 
Cole Creek — 10 
ms so Hamilton 5 6 
nver, —~ 123 gt Louis, Olive 
5 “Branch 10 11 
OONNEOTIOUT MONTANA 
Bridgeport, South “4 ii bide ui 
er ve a 
Stanford, italian _ be Great Falls 4 
Westminster 8 3 aa mae 
. caniioais ny Lincoln, Butler Ave. 7 7 
eile os ree NEW HAMPSHIRE 
shesterfield 6 5 Sere ; ee 
¢ cago, 16 18 uth 1 8 
a e ‘ $ NEW YORK 
: Lew 80 32 
Fue ad Park 1% a New York, Briarcliff 8 18 
Leavitt 8t. 5B 12 Claremont Park — 657 
North Englewood § 28 Hivria,Fint 
bh e ret — 37 
Pacific 8 5 Sylvania — 6 
Pilgrim 3 17 Twinsburg 6 6 
Ne t 1 3 OKLAHOMA 
Park, First — 23 
Wayne 6 6 Bethel — 23 
Wheaton, First — 4 Darlington o° 2 
Wilmette 8 7 Gage — 10 
inne - 4 | beg i Z 
— King@sher — 4 
Tore Way ent 10 Pr Sante oa 4 
Indianapolis. — 10 Perkins =~ 
polta, Trinity ~ Wankomis 4 13 
” 10WA Wellston 8 11 
<< OREGON 
Farmington, - ,# Portiand, Highland — 20 
Sioux Rapids — 6 80UTH DAKOTA 
. KANSAS Beresford 4 56 
Kiowa Aca Watertown — 35 
Parsons a? VERMONT 
Sedgwick City — 14 Enosburg - 4 
Wichita, Plymouth 2 9% Middlebury 2 4 
Willard — 14 Norwich 4 4 
MAINE Saxtons River —- 13 
Alfred 11 ae gpg 
Southwest Harbor — 83 Evere 4 12 
Union 3 Beattie, Edgewater 4 10 
MASSACHUSETTS Pilgrim m 6 11 
Amherst 10 14 Piymou 7s 
Brockton, Porter 8 6 WISCONSIN 
Llinton 10 12 Granton — 13 
Fitchburg 10 22 Milwaukee, Bohe- 
Hinsdale — 8 mian 11 11 
Holyoke, First 20 2t North Side — 18 
Lon pmeetew 3 . Fiatteville a at 
F a aukanpa — 
Mi'lbury, Second 7 13 
Phillipston 8 4 OTHER STATES 
Somerville, First 10 12 Avon Park, Fila. 3 3 
— 7 13 Harwood, N. D. 2 3 
St. Joh — 22 Sixteen churches with 
Wakefield 7 9 less than three — 28 


Conf., 366. Tot., 1,491. 





A Notable Business Men’s 
Bible Class 


The class in First Church, Detroit, Mich., cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary Feb. 4. Dr. W. H. 
Davis, its founder, and Mrs. Davis were guests of 
honor at a brilliant reception and banquet. Over 
two hundred were present, an evidence of the vi- 
tality of the class and of the affectionate esteem in 
which its members hold Dr. and Mrs. Davis. 

Vocal selections of exceptional merit rendered by 
the choir of First Church, felicitous introductions 
by Dr. Boynton, the toastmaster, and apt responses 
by the five successive leaders of the class were fo!- 
lowed by an interesting address by Dr. Davis on 
The Growing Power of*the Bible Among Men, in 
which he evinced his warm sympathy with modern 
Biblical criticism, and made a strong plea for the 
spirit of toleration. 


Continued on page 276 








Distressing Stomach Disease 


ickly cured to cured by the masterly power 
on Drake’s Palmetto ine. Invalids no longer suf- 
fer from this di i; because this remark- 
able remedy cures absolutely every form of stomach 
tr.uble. It isacure for the whole world of stomach 
renee a om tion, as well as a regulator of 
e kidneys ver. 
Ont: a dose a day, and a cure begins with the 
first duse. No matter how long or how much you 
e suffe yo certain of a cure with one 
small dose a day of Drake’s Palmetto Wine, and to 
convince you ula Com- 
, Drake Building, eng, will send a trial 
pottls of Drake’s Palmetto Wine tree and prepaid 
to every reader of this paper who desires to nake a 
a oes test "of this splendid tonic Palmetto rem- 
card or letter will be your only ex- 
pense. 
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Spring Suits 
$8 to $50 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
Catalogue and eet Free 


First. We keep 
no ready-made | 
goods, but — ' 

per- 

fection of and 
finish. i 
Second. Our | 
are lower | 
ed | 


poe every fi; oot 
of ‘wbich have been fi 
y 


ge 





YOUR cnet te REFUNDED IF WE 
FAIL TO SATISFY YOU 
Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 


Tailored Suits . . . . . $8to$80 
Handsome Skirts . . . . $4to$20 
Etamine Costumes - $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits » $8to $40 
Mohair Skirts . A e - $4to$is 
Spring Jackets . . . $7 to $30 


Our Catalogue contains a directions for 
taking ae correctl 
We guarantee to fit ond please 
we do not. return the garment promptly and we we “will 
— your money. 
—y = and a large assertment of samples b+ 3 
x sent free to any part of the United States. 
= Rew Spring fot ne No. 52 Iinre | 
ing samples mention about the color you desire and 
we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. i 


























Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial oe 


% NET: 










we have learned how to select the 
nest, Beees now handit: western has 
had more experience. We ayenSe Ne it of thas 
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J? you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, - 
religious and secular. Send a stamp aad get one 
at the Congregational Beokstere, cither * “*stom 
or Chicago. 
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A Notable Business Men’s 
Bible Class 


(Continued from page 275.) 


The class, founded by Dr. Davis ten years ago, 
with features somewhat unusual, has had healthy 
growth, and in many ways has ministered to the 
spiritual life of the representative business men 
who are its members. The annual enrollment has 
been about one hundred, with an average attend- 
ance of from forty to fifty. 

During the first two years the class followed the 
essons studied in other departments of the Sunday 
school; but more recently it has broadened the 
scope of its studies, considering such general sub- 
jects as these: 

The Oburch in Its Relations to Society; Exam- 
ples and Precepts from the Life of Christ; topics 
suggested by Goodwin’s Harmony of the Life of 
St. Paul, by Bruce’s Training of the Twelve, Coe’s 
Religion of a Mature Mind; Relations and Duties 
of the Church to the New Civilization; Great Men 
of the Old Testament; Activities of the Christian 
Church as manifest in mission, educational and re- 
lief work; Twentieth Century Problems; Jesus 
Christ the Man among Men; Congregationalism in 
History and what It Stands For; Topics from the 
book of James; Studies in the book of Mark; The 
Work of the American Board in Several of Its 
Leading Missions; Our Obligations as Christian 
Men. Besides considering timely questions, prac- 
tical interest has been taken in many worthy proj- 
ects to which the class has rendered generous 
financial aid. 

The organization of the class is simple, consisting 
of a managing committee, with its chairman and 
secretary. The committee prepares the topics and 
selects leaders to open the discussion. Speakers 
have occasionally been secured from among the 
ministry of other denominations, as well as pro- 
fessional and business men, specialists in their line. 
The opening address, which is generally carefully 
prepared, is followed by informal discussion. Free- 
dom of expression is encouraged and practiced in 
the spirit of Christian courtesy. 

Results: light shines from many viewpoints, vis- 
ion is clarified, ideas are exchanged, sympathy is 
engendered, and men who have fancied themselves 
far apart are surprised and delighted to discover 
strong bonds of relationship. 

The class is a well recognized and growing force 
in the church. Its influence has also gone abroad, 
and classes in other churches in Detroit and else- 
where are being formed upon this excellent model. 

J. W. 8. 


A Syracuse Pastor Returns to 
Connecticut 


Rey. Lewin F. Buell, D. D., who has just ac- 
cepted a call to South Norwalk, Ct., was born in 
Killingworth, Ct., and graduated at Yale College 
in 1885 and from Yale Divinity School in 1888. 
After a four years’ settlement at Smyrna, N. Y.,a 
country parish, he became the first pastor of the 
church at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., just above the me- 
tropolis. Here he took up a difficult task with un- 








GRIP CONVALESCENCE 


There’s nothing _ better 
than Scott’s Emulsion after 
the grip. When the fever 
is gone the body is left weak 
and exhausted; the nervous 
system is completely run 
down and vitality is low. 

Two things to do: give 
strength to the whole body 
and new force to the nerves. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do it; 
contains just what the worn- 
out system needs. 

Rich blood, healthy flesh, 
resistive force, more and _ bet- 
ter nourishment are what 
Scott’s Emulsion supplies to 
the convalescent. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New York 
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tiring patience and energy, erecting a church edi- 
fice, for which he obtained a large part of the funds 
himself. A large number were brought into the 
church during the six formative years of the en- 
terprise. Good Will Church, Syracuse, then called 
him to its leadership. He found in 1898 a grow- 
ing, hopeful young church in a residential part of 
the city, with a fine edifice but with a heavy debt 
resting upon it. In his six years’ ministry in Syra- 





REV. 


LEWIN F. BUELL 


cuse he has done a notable work. By unlimited 
personal effort, tact, pulpit ability and devotion to 
pastoral duties he has seen the debt of $15,700 re- 
duced one-half, 235 members added, the building 
painted, a fine organ set up, an individual com- 
munion service adopted. He is president of the 
Congregational Club and for ten years has been 
treasurer of the State Association. A man of win- 
some personality, he is always heard with pleasure. 
Syracuse University conferred his degree in 1903. 
E. N. Ps 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDREWS, GEO. A., West Ch., Andover, Mass., to 
Holliston. Accepts. 

BILLIG, CLINTON A., to remain a second year at 
Normal, Ill., with an increase of $100 in salary. 
BISSELL, FRANX A., Palo Alto, Cal., to Green Val- 

ley. Accepts, and is at work. 

BRIGGS, WALTER A., Big Rapids, Mich., to Toledo, 
Io. 

BROWN, RICHARD, First Ch., Brainerd, Minn., adds 
to his field People’s Ch., E. Brainerd. 

DEAKIN, SAM’L, Taylor, Neb., to Red Cloud. 
Accepts. 

FARREN, MERRITT A., Lyndon, Vt., declines calls 
to Blackstone, Mass. 

Fisk, WILBUR, Freedom and Freeborn, Minn., 
adds New Richland to his field. 

FULLER, AUGUSTUS H., Easton, Mass., to Ballard- 
vale. 

GEORGE, Epw. A., Willimantic, Ct., accepts call to 
First.Ch., Ithaca, N. Y. 

HAUPTMAN, WM., Red Cloud, Neb., to Alma. Ac- 
cepts. 

HAYES, WM. H., Andover, Ct., to Windsor, Vt. 
Accepts. 

HAZEN, FRANK W., Middletown Springs, Vt., to 
assistant pastorate at Meriden, Ct. 

JENNINGS, WM. L., Norridgewock, Me., to Lunen- 
burg, Vt. 

MCLAREN, JAs. H., Anamosa, Io., to W. Pullman, 
Ill. Accepts. 
MCRAE, ISAAC, 

Accepts. 

MERRILL, Gro. E., formerly of Oberlin, 0., to 
Vermilion. Accepts. 

MORGAN, G. CAMPBELL, to Second Presb. Ch., 
Chicago, Ill. 

NAYLOR, JAS. W., Ridgeway, Okl., adds Lakeview 
to his field. 

NICHOLS, J. HENNIGAR, Gage, Okl., adds Shat- 
tuck and a schoolhouse appointment to his work. 

PLUNKETT, JOHN V., Springfield, Minn., to Stew- 
artville. Accepts. 

RounpDy, Ropnry W., Yale Sem., to Ludlow and 
Tyson, Vt. Accepts, to begin June 1. 

SKILEs, JAS. H., Farragut, Io., to Glenwood. 
Accepts. 

TRAVERS, Ros’t W., Clay Center, Neb., to Wy- 
more. Accepts. 

WARREN, WM. F., recently of Assonet, Mass., to 
Walpole, N. H. 

WILLIAMS, Evan R., to remain indefinitely at 
Arcade, N. Y., where he has served for one year, 
with an increase of $200 in salary. ; 

WITHINGTON, H. J., Western Springs, IIl., to Rock 
Springs, Wyo. Accepts. 

YALE, DAVID L., formerly of Bath, Me., but re- 
cently of New Haven, Ct., to Talcottville, Ct. 


Verdon, Neb., to Havelock. 


Continued on page 277. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant.and purifier in Nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always présent in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking yon pr flavored or dis- 
tasteful beverages or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
oranother, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
form or rather in the form of large, pleas- 
ant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
= health, better complexion, sweeter 

reath and purer blood, and the beauty 
of itis, that no possible harm can result 
from their continued use, but on the con- 
trary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
bmg in any of the ordinary charcoal tab- 

ets.”’ 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 276.) 


Resignations 


ANDERSON, JOSEPH, First Ch., Waterbury, Ct., to 
take effect Feb. 1, 1905, at the close of forty years’ 
service. 

ANDREWS, GEO. A., West Ch., Andover, Mass., 
after five years’ service. 

AXTELL, ARCHIE G., Trenton, Fairview and Rose- 
field, Neb., to take effect April 30. 

BUGBEE, ROLLA G., Athol, Mass., to take effect 
June 1, or sooner if he desires, after seven years’ 
service. 

GEORGE, Epw. A., Willimantic, Ct., 
years’ service. 

HAZEN, FRANK W., Middletown Springs, Vt. 

Hosss, Epwin, Canton, Ill., to rest and travel for 
the summer, after nine years’ service. 

LEwis, THos. S., Wilmot, N. H. 

LODER, ACHILLES L., N. Thetford, Vt., continuing 
in charge at Thetford. 

SKILES, JAs. H., Farragut, Io., after more than 
twelve years’ service. 

STEWART, WILSON R., Rocky Hill, Ct. 

THOMPSON, ALEX. W., Etiwanda, Cal., closing a 
seven years’ pastorate. 

WHITE, Wo. A., 8. Wardsboro, Vt. 

WITHINGTON, H. J., Western Springs, Ill 
three years’ service. 


Stated Supplies 


FARREN, MERRITT A., Lyndon, Vt., at Highland 
Ch., Providence, R. I., for ten weeks during the 
absence, in Palestine, of Rev. L. S. Woodworth; 
cares also for Thornton. 

JENKINS, OWEN, Steuben, O., at Wayne, for three 
months. 

Mirick, Epw. A., W. Duluth, Minn., at Morristown 
and Waterville. 

PARKS, AVERY, at S. Bemidji and Wilton, Minn., 
with view to permanence. 

PASKE, WM. J., Montclair, N. J., at Alexandria, 
Minn. 

TANGEMANN, GOTTLOB D., 
wanda, Cal. 


after eight 


., after 


Danville, Io., at Eti- 


Personals 


MANN, WM. G., Westbrook, Me., has been appointed 
general missionary for eastern Maine, succeeding 
Rey. Chas. Whittier, resigned. 

PRESTIDGE, Wm. J., Leonidas, Mich., at a recep- 
tion, Jan. 23, was given a gold watch and chain. 

SMITH, Epw. L., was recently elected to the 
School Board of Seattle, Wa., in opposition to a 
candidate of the Socialist party, and after a cam- 
paign in which he took no part. 

UNsworTH, J. K., Hamilton, Ont., has been granted 
an increase of $100 in salary. 


American Board News 


MADURA, INDIA.—The Mission Hospital, under the 
care of Rey. Dr. Van Allen of the American Board 
since 1888, is unique in the manner of its support. 
Every rupee paid in by the natives comes as a 
thank offering, no fee being required for medical 
services. The present building was built entirely 
from gifts of grateful Hindus. The cost for the 
maintenance of the plant last year was 13,000 
rupees ($4,334). Of this amount 12,000 rupees 
were given by the patients and 1,000 rupees by 
the Board. Five thousand rupees were also given 
by the natives to start an endowment fund. This 
cannot be said of another of the Board’s hospitals. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


POMEROY, WN., rec. 29 Jan. 


Casualties 


EMBRO, CAN., Rey. W. T. Gunn. Church building 
destroyed by fire. 


Material Gain 


FITCHBURG, MASS., Rolistone, Rev. W. O. Conrad. 
Interior of auditorium renovated, decorated and 
carpeted anew ; electric lights introduced. Cost, 
$3,100; no debt. 

LEDYARD, Cr., Rev. A. E. Kinmouth. Building re- 
painted outside and within ; interior tastefully dec- 
orated apd carpeted, with other improvements. 
Cost, about $500. Upright piano presented by 
Hon. Gurdon Bill of Springfield, Mass. 

LUNENBURG, VT., Rev. N. O. Bowlby. Interior 
renovation, including memorial windows, furnace, 
circular pews and yestry. Cost, nearly $2,500. 

METAMORA, O., Rey. C. A. Stroup. Piano pur- 
chased by Endeavor Society. 

OSSIPEE, N. H., Second, Rev. G. W. Christie. 
Large new furnace set. Tworooms secured and 
equipped for Young People’s Reading Club, lately 
organized. 
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Dedications 


Loomis, Nes.—New edifice costing over $2,000, 
dedicated free of debt, Feb. 7 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


Boston, MAss.—The contested will of the late Ari- 
och Wentworth, a native of Dover, N. H., has 
been amicably adjusted, and these public institu- 
tions will be benefited: the Wentworth Home for 
the Aged, Dover; city of Dover for a Wentworth 
Hospital, Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston 
Y. M. ©. A., Mass. Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty of Animals, and American Humane Ed- 
ucation Society, $100,000 each; Bates College, 
$10,000. One-half the balance, about $2,750,000, 
to trustees of the Wentworth Institute, to be or- 
ganized “to furnish education in mechanical 
arts,” subject, however, to annuities aggregating 
$8,000 to four individuals during their lifetime. 
Of the other half, $500,000 is to be held in trust 
providing, in certain emergencies to the Home 
for Aged Couples, for the town of Rollinsford, to 
establish a Wentworth Library, and to the Mu- 
seum of bag Arts, to build a Wentworth Wing. 

HAVERBILL, N. H., Rev. C. L. Skinner. By will of 
the late ‘Arthur Carleton: ehurch, $500; town 
library, about $900. 

NEWTON, MAss.—The will of the late Alvan A. 
Sweet provides for these bequests, subject to 
specified conditions: $35,000 to be divided be- 
tween the American gene the Mass. H. M. S., 
the A. M. A., the C. C. B. 
Society ; to We lesley ¢ -s Sme $12, 500; Ministerial 
Relief, $5,000; C. C. B. S., $3,000 add'l; Mt. Her- 
mon School, $4,000. The five societies are also 
made residuary legatees. 

WEST MEDFORD. MAss., Rev. B. L. York. Be- 
quests of Deacon Henry L. Barnes; Home for 
Aged Men and Women, $500; Home Missionary 
Society, $500; Harvard Avenue Ch., residue, esti- 
mated at $18,000, one-half for building fund. 

WHITING, VT., Rev. G. M. Jones. By will of the 
late Geo. Walker: $40 a year for 21 years; and 
income forever of 30 acres of land which rents for 
$40-$45 per year. 
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LAMP-FITS. 


How do you know what 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps 
are fitted with chimneys by 
people who don’t use my 
Index; and they complain 
of bad chimneys! Lamp- 
Fits indeed! Do you want 
the Index? Free. 


MacsetTH, Pittsburgh, 
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Gold Bonds 


Unrivaledin Strength and 
Security. 
Best Form of Investment. 


Interest Quarterly. 
Safe as a First Mortgage. 


Issued by an Institution, the 
greatest ofits kind in the U.S. En- 
dorsed by Banks and Trust Com- 
panies throughout the country. 

This is a guaranteed investment. 
Whether you have $100 or $1000 
to invest it will pay you to com- 
municate with us and learn about 
the suredy, the profits and the 
advantages of this opportunity. 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,150,000 


THE GLOBE SECURITY COMPANY 


i50 Nassau St., New York. 


MEN OF ABILITY AND CHARACTER 
DESIRED AS SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
WRITE US. 








From Us At 
Factory Prices. 





We offer a greater 

variety of high class carriages, 
harness, etc., than can be tound 
at any dealers, and save you 4 
on your purchase. We refund 
money and pay freight both 
ways if goods are not satis- 
factory. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 


Columbus, Ohio. 














BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED AND CURED. 


TREAT THE CAUSE OF DISEASED FYES AND IMPAIRED VISION AND 


RESTORE YOUR EVE{SICHT. 


The Most Successful and Humane Treatment in the World 
Is the Absorption Treatment . . . ». + «+ + * 


No Knife! 


T not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves 
many of the following diseases which have been pronounced incurable 

by leading oculists: Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glancoma, Amaurosis, 
Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, 
Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated Eyelids and al! diseases 
of a chronic nature, EVERYBODY should read our pamphlet, which 
is sent free to any address. It gives the cause of fatling eyesight and dis- 
eased eyes, how prevented and cured at our Sanitarium, or by m@i. Address 


No Risk! 


Bye Specialist, originator ef e THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Giens Falls, N.Y. 
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Montana Breezes 


BY RRV. CHESTER FERRIS, GREAT FALLS 


Perhaps few states are less known, or rest under 
a heavier fog of misapprehension (“ smoke” would 
be the term preferred by our ‘friends in Butte) than 
Montana. Its climate has been condemned as 
frigidly severe; the cowboy and Indian are still 
imagined to be holding up terrified villages; and to 
complete the caricature, those luckless inhabitants 
who survive the icy blast and the desperado are 
said to be crushed to earth by insatiable, soulless 
corporations. 

No doubt—to begin with the last charge— Montana 
people are much “ influenced” by the great copper 
companies; but is this the only state where the 
omnivorous Standard Oil Trust makes its power 
felt? Certainly one would need to travel far to find 
30 general a high standard of wages and comfort, 
with poverty so infrequent; and seldom can be 
found a state so lavish in its expenditure for schools 
and public works. 

Nor need the climate be dreaded. During the past 
two years—my limited experience—the weather has 
been delightfully tonic, not cold for our altitude in 
winter, and free from sultriness in summer. 

It need hardly be said that the dangers from 
massacre are no more. Soon the war-dance will be 
reproduced only in the “ shows,’’ while the Indian 
and cowboy will exist only on the canvass of such a 
genius as Charles M. Russell. The visitor to our 
cities finds an amazingly progressive spirit, which 
takes shape in all known public utilities and land- 
scape gardening. 

Since these statements are aimed largely to induce 
@ practical interest among the ministry in our 
work, it may be added that the people are often 
generous to a fault, include Christian workers of 
superb loyalty, and that the laborer will find a good 
share of his reward this side of heaven. Instances 
are not rare where a church raises regularly for 
home expenses an annual average of ten to twenty 
dollars per member. 


A SURVEY OF THE CHURCHES 


Real progress has been made during the past 
year, although several pastors have played “ puss 
‘wants a corner’’; so that at one time and another 
half our fields have been looking for a minister. 
Just now all but one have happily secured either 
temporary or permanent supplies. 

The state bids hearty welcome to Rev. Messrs. 
Arthur Miles and W. A. Bockoven, who have ac- 
cepted calls to the strong churches of Billings and 
Livingston. They find an active membership and 
well-equipped plants, both lately much enlarged 
and improved. 

The pastor at Big Timber, Rev. Joseph Pope, if 
not realizing the expectations aroused by his pon- 
tifical name, has verily been no less than a mis- 
sionary bishop, organizing a church at Mountain 
View and sending out life vibrations through many 
Sunday schools. After erecting a new stone edi- 
fice—one of the best equipped in the state—he 
leaves, much to the regret of his flock, to resume 
work in Laurel, a former parish. Rev. G. H. Perry 
has been secured as a winter’s supply for Big Tim- 
ber. 

A “woman knight” advances the cause of Chris- 








FOUND AT 70 
The Power of Food. 


An Illinois lady who never knew what 
health was until she reached her 70th year 
presents an unusually convincing case of the 
power of proper food. She says: 

**T am 74 years old this fall and I never had 
good health that I can remember since I was a 
child until I commenced to use Grape-Nuts 
four years ago. 

“From the very first I could feel a vast im- 
provement and now in four years I havegained 
so that I do all my own work, and feel I can- 
not say too much in favor of Grape-Nuts and 
what this grand food has done fur me as old 
as lam. 

‘* T have recommended Grape-Nuts to several 
and they all have been benefited by it.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The power of proper food (which means food 
that the stomach will digest and at the same 
time yields the all-necessary nutriment) is al- 
most unlimited and that’s the reason 10 days’ 
trial of Grape-Nuts often works a wonder. 

Look for the famous little book, “ The Road 
to Wellville’”’ in each package. 
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tian chivalry at Columbus—Rev. Alice Barnes. 
With great personal self-denial, this noble lady ac- 
complishes a work uniquely successful. Skillful 
In the pulpit, she is the “mother” of her parish. 
What greater eulogy is possible? 

In the country field of Absarokee a most suc- 
cessful summer was passed under the leadership 
of Mr. Thomas King of Oberlin Seminary. ‘“ What 
are the most interesting services?” was asked an 
attendant. “The Bible reading and prayer meet- 
ing, sir,” he said. We opened our eyes. Mr. King 
not only painted, like some Pharisees, the outside 
of the church, but, aided by his brother, cleansed 
it on the inside with a thoroughgoing revival which 
added thirty members. 

Mr. George Barnes, who had done good work at 
Laurel, painting the parsonage and toning up the 
spiritual life, will supply for a time at Absarokee. 

Missoula church, beautiful for situation, resting 
under the shadow of the State University, would 
seem an ideal center for Congregationalism. Rev. 
Joseph Barnes, having accepted a call to Helena, 
Rey. S. 8. Healey succeeds him. Hampered as it 
has been by an inadequate building, advance has 
been made in all lines of late, population is now 
moving toward it, and under strong leadership it 
should develop commanding strength. 

The twentieth anniversary of Congregationalism 
in Helena, our capital city, was fittingly celebrated 
by a banquet, services of reminiscence and of 
recognition for its new pastor, who begins a work 
full of promise. 

With forty-three accessions to membership in a 
twelvemonth, the edifice painted, a new lot pur- 
chased for future expansion, our denomination 
strengthens its grip in the city of Great Falls. The 
State Association met here in September. Great 
Falls has shown commendable spirit in its effort 
to inforce the state gambling law. Every other 
city in Montana is “‘ wide open.” At present the 
pastors are uniting with business men to drive this 
vice from the city. 

Space forbids more than a mention of the thirty- 
mile parish of Pastor Torrence; our only Swedish 
church and a thriving one at Missoula led by Mr. 
Peterson; the “children’s church” at Red Lodge; 
the splendid liturgical service at our outpost at 
Plains; Wibaux operated from North Dakota. 
All are prosperous. 


A PROMISING OPPORTUNITY 


One opening, however, of fascinating interest and 
promise merits attention. {it is Butte, where the 
need is, as the young ladies say, “simply awful.” 
While there are 225 saloons and whole squares are 
openly given up to gambling and prostitution ; on the 
other hand all the churches crowded to their capac- 
ity could not seat, it is said, one-twentieth of the 
population. 

Some years ago a beginning was made by Congre- 
gationalists who for various reasons failed. Of late 
the wedge of effort has been re-entered. Rev. Mr. 
Macpherson—in the employ of the City Board of 
Charities—has, for some months, devoted his Sun- 
days and all spare week day hours to a unique and 
successful mission. All centers about the Sunday 
school; the teaching force trained in a normal class; 
recruits won among the older boys by 4 lar 
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instant Relief, 
Perfect Health. 


A Perfect, Painless Cure for Hemor- 
rholds, Applied in the Privacy 
of the Home. 

The free trial package which we send 
to all who write will give instant relief 
and start you toward a perfect cure. Af- 
ter you have tried that, you can get a full- 





MRS. MAUD SUMMERS, Cured of Piles by Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure, After All Remedies and 
Doctors Had Failed. 


sized package from any druggist for 50 
cents. Frequently one package cures. 
It is applied in the privacy of the home. 
Call for Pyramid Pile Cure and nothing 
else. All druggists have it, for it has 
cured so many cases of piles and relieved 
so much suffering and is so popular a rem- 
edy — no druggist can afford to be with- 
out it. 

The healing process begins immediately 
with the first application and continues 
rapidly till the sufferer is perfectly cured. 
The pain ceases at once and you go about 
duties without further inconven- 
ence. 

This is much more sensible than cme | 
cut and tortured with a knife. Itis muc 
more satisfactory than a humiliating ex- 
amination by a physician. It is much 
cheaper than paying a big doctor’s bill for 
an operation. It is a certain, safe and 
painless cure for piles. 

Write Pyramid Drug Co., Masher, 
Mich., for free trial package which wil 
be sent in plain ee After that is 
used, you can get full-sized package from 
us or any druggist for 50 cents. 
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sword-drill-band to which only Sunday school 
scholars are admitted. There have been added a 
young people’s meeting, a Sunday evening preach- 
ing service, and a well-attended week evening class 
in music. The response has been enthusiastic. 
The growth in interest has been such that a closer 
organization will soon be needed, and a pastor able 
to give full time to the work. Mr. Maepherson’s 
painstaking service has been gratuitous, undertaken 
in addition to a hard day at business, and followed 
by a five-mile ride to his home. Montana is not 
bereft of men of heroic mold. 


WHO WILL LAY FOUNDATIONS 


This great treasure state is touched only here and 
there by Congregationalism. Large areas are desti- 
tute of any service on our part. Where are able 
men of the pioneer spirit who, looking into “ the 
seeds of time to see which seeds will grow and 
whieh will not,” are ready to enter small beginnings 
in growing centers that with patient, enthusiastic 
care will surely mean large harvest in the future of 
this great state? 





The annual report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for 1902, recently is- 
sued, has a valuable chapter by Dr. A. D. 
Mayor on The Work of Certain Northern 
Churches in the Education of the Freedmen, 


1861-1900, in which full justice is done to the | 


pioneer work of the American Missionary As- 
sociation. 





J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2826 and 2828 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special — connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 738. 
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have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohie. 
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important works 
of the great preacher are 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


os Serena ema atta Te 
100K8I OTe, venue, 
and at T. B. Ventres’, 597 Fulton Street, Brooklyn.) 


DATSS AHEAD: Brooklyn Congregational Club, Pouch 
Gallery, Feb. 22. Addresses: The Church in Action 
against the Saloon, Dr. H. H. Russell of New York; 
Ulustrated Study of Six Brooklyn Wards, Mr. H. 
Hammond of Brooklyn. Clerical Union: The Chel- 
pow Feb. 22. Church Extension in the Metropolitan 


Sunday Morning at Lewis Avenue 

The service here seemed like some large 
family gathering. Indeed, for a big church 
(this is the fifth largest Congregational church 
in New York State, though it celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary only two years ago) 
I think ‘I er saw more cordial greetings, 
more m mutual..interest™ or keener 
pleasure in after-chureh: visitation. 

And if this church is one happy family, the 
father ig the large-hearted pastor, Dr. R. J. 
Kent, who has instilled into the organization 
so much of his genial hospitality. Dr. Kent 
believes that the church is a home for his 
people, and takes a personal interest in the 
welfare of each individual. Words he once 
used in making an announcement, ‘‘I want to 
help you, it’s a help to me,” suggest one 
secret of his influence; so manifest is it that 
his helpfulness is a privilege rather than an 
obligation. 

The family spirit appears everywhere. The 
flowers given by one member were distributed 
among others who were ill. The weekly calen- 








THE OLD PLEA 
He “Didn’t Know it Was Loaded.”’ 


The coffee drinker seldom realizes that cof- 
fee contains the drug Caffeine, a serious poi- 
son to the heart and nerves, thereby causing 
many other forms of disease, noticeably dys- 
pepsia. 

**T was a lover of coffee and used it for 
many years, and did not realize the bad ef- 
fects I was suffering from its use. 

“* At first I was troubled with indigestion, 
but did not attribute the trouble to the use of 
coffee but thought it arose from other causes. 
With these attacks I had sick headache, 
nausea and vomiting. Finally my stomach 
was in such a condition I could scarcely re- 
tain any food. 

“*T consulted a physician; was told all my 
troubles came from indigestion but was not 
infurmed what caused the indigestion, so I 
kept on with the coffee and kept on with the 
troubles too, and my case continued to grow 
worse from year to year, until it developed 
into chronic diarrhea, nausea and severe at- 
tacks of vomiting so I could keep nothing on 
my stomach and became a mere shadow re- 
duced from 159 to 128 pounds. 

‘“*A specialist informed me I had a very 
severe case of catarrh of the stomach, which 
had got so bad that he could do nothing for 
me, and I became convinced that my days 
were numbered. 

‘*Then I chanced to see an article setting 
forth the good qualities of Postum and ex- 
plaining how coffee injures people, so I con- 
eluded to give Postum atrial. I soon saw the 
good effects—my headaches were less fre- 
quent, nauséa and vomiting only came on at 
long intervale and I was soon a changed man, 
feeling much better. 

“Then I thought I could stand coffee again, 
but as soon as | tried it my old troubles re- 
turned and I again turned to Postum. Would 
you believe it? I did this three times before 
I had sense enough to quit coffee for good and 
keep on with the Postum; the result is I am 
now & well man with no more headaches, sick 
stomach or vomiting, and have already gained 
back to 147 pounds.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ** The Road to Wellville.” 





dar announced the numbers of pews on whose 
occupants the pastor would call during the 
week—another evidence of his interest in his 
people. A happy feature of the service was 
the recognition of children, to whom Dr. Kent 
preaches a brief sermon early in the hour. 
His words this Sunday on Cheating were 
simple and clear—a good fatherly talk. Proof 
that the men are not overlooked was found in 
the announcement of the first annual sermon 
to be preached that evening beforethe Ariston 
League, the men’s organization, on The Reli- 
gion for Busy Men. In his morning sermon, 
from Ezek. 47, Dr. Kent drew lessons of en- 
couragement and faith, showing forth the sim- 
plicity, sympathy and genuineness which per- 
vade his own life. 

Another noticeable feature of this church is 
its systematic business management. Two 
safes are provided, one for preserving the 
communion set, the other for valuable papers. 
A delegation of trustees, in one room, count 
the morning collection before turning it over 
to the treasurer. This collection consists 
almost entirely of contributions in envelopes, 
as practically the entire church participates in 
this system. The envelopes are kept in a little 
room, in alcoves made especially for them. 
There were other evidences of this business 
system, which can but win the confidence of 
contributors. Dr. Kent is giving his family a 
good business training. 

The growth of the church has béen rapid 
and substantial. When Dr. Kent came, six- 
teen years ago, about 125 members met in a 
little chapel. Now there are over 1,100 mem- 
bers, with a convenient, attractive church 
edifice, and the membership is steadily in- 
creasing. Dr. Kent’s interests extend outside 
his own church. He is an important factor in 
the Church Extension Movement, and was 
moderator of the last meeting of the State 
Association. : 


Lenten Services at Manhattan 

Manhattan unites with the Collegiate Re- 
formed and Rutgers Presbyterian Churches in 
a series of five o’clock services to be held every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday during Lent. 
Three sets of topics will be used: Christ’s 
Parables of Character, Events of the Last 
Week of the Saviour’s Life, and Messages of 
John 14-17. Dr. Stimson supplements the 
series by a course at Manhattan Wednesday 
evenings on Messages of the Prophets. 


A Valuable Handbook for Plymouth’s Officials 
Rev. W. P. Harmon, assistant pastor at this 
church, has prepared a valuaole directory of 
the members and attendants of Plymouth to 
be used exclusively by the pastors and church 
work committee. Names are given in alpha- 
betical order, and columns opposite indicate 
whether one is a church member, pew holder, 
contributor through pledge system, member in 


‘any of the church’s organizations, and his ac- 


tivity in the Sunday school. Such a list will 
enable the church officials to note the lines of 
work in which each member is interested, and 
will suggest plans for systematically enrolling 
many more in the various branches of the 
church’s activities. 


Three Reformed Churches 250 Years Old 

The Flatbush, Flatlands and Old Bushwick 
Reformed Churches celebrated their 250th an- 
niversaries Feb. 9. 1]t is quite remarkable 
that all these organizations should have been 
instituted the same day by the Classis, and 
hence complete together two and a half cen- 
turies of usefulness. An interesting feature 
of the Flatbush service was the presentation 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution 
of a bronze tablet in memory of Revolutionary 
soldiers buried in this churchyard. The 
original Bible used in the church, printed in 
Dutch, bound in calfskin and fourteen inches 
thick, was also presented by a member. 

Drxox. 
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INTENSE SUFFERING 


From Dyspepsia and Stomach Trouble 


Instantly Relieved and Permanently Cured by 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 


A New Discovery, but Not a Patent Medicine. 


Dr. Redwell relates an interesting ae- 
count of what he considers a remarkable 
case of acute stomach trouble and chronic 
dyspepsia by the use of the new discovery, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

He says: “The patient was a man who 
had suffered, to my knowledge, for years 





with dyspepsia. Everything he ate seemed 
to sour and create gases in the stomach. 
He had pains like rheumatism in the back 
shoulder blades and limbs, fullness an 

distress after eating, poor appetite and 
loss of flesh; the heart became affected 
ag palpitation and sleeplessness at 
night. 

“*T gave him powerful nerve tonics and 
blood remedies, but to no purpose. As 
an experiment I finally bought a 50 cent 
package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 
a drug store and gave them to him. Al- 
most immediate relief was given, and af- 
ter he had used four boxes he was to all 
appearances fully cured. 

“There was no more acidity or sour, 
watery risings, no bloating after meals, 
the bo j meres was vigorous and he has 
gain etween 10 and 12 pounds in weight 
of solid, healthy flesh. 

“‘ Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
are advertised and sold in drug stores, yet 
I consider them a most valuable addition 
to any physician’s line of remedies, as 
they are perfectly harmless ‘and can be 
— to children or invalids or in any con- 

ition of the stomach with perfect safety, 
being harmless and containing nothing but 
fruit and vegetable essences, pure pepsin 
and Golden Seal. 

‘“‘Without any question they are the 
safest, most effective cure for indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation and all derange- 
ments of the stomach, however slight or 
severe.” 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
Pe celebrated and effectual Pee one ¥ 

Queen Victoria St., London, Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 





















‘These trade-mark on every — 
GLUTE DYSPEPSIA. 
SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL T FLOUR. 
Unlike all ot Ask Grocers. 
For mpla& write 

Farwell & Rhines, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Painkiley eo 



































THE NAME 


leaves the skin pink with health KE S .  B Y 
fine-grained and smooth. Its perfect fitness for 

the complexion is shown by the improvement ON YOUR ORGAN IS A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 
which follows itsuse. Pure, antiseptic, a delight- OF PERMANENT SATISFACTION. 


ful cleanser, it is pre-eminently the skin - “soap. —_— 


4 
S Write for our booklet (FREE) jy or rend : 20. cents in stampafor brochure, na pages, Illustrated Art Catalogue mailed on request. 
i graphic portraits ofthe leading actresses and A agsores: 


: g large F 

_THE ANDREW JERGENS CO... Sole Owner. Cincnall, 0, ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 Tremont St., Boston 

FACTORIES - BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


The Expositors’ Bible only $15.00 


Twenty-five volumes, from the same plates as the 49-volume edition, which is published at $73.50. 
The entire Bible is covered. 

This is the complete AUTHORIZED EDITION, of over 21,000 pages NOT the unauthorized reprint 
which the original publishers in England and America have repudiated, and which pays nothing 
whatever to the authors of the work. : 

The books are handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in gold, and boxed for safe shipment. 


The Twenty-five Volumes only $15.00 


If wanted on the installment plan, send $2.00 with order and pay $2.00 per month for seven months. 


THE EXPOSITORS’ BIBLE COMMENTARY is now too well and favorably known to need much description, being 

UNDOUBTEDLY THE BEST MODERN COMMENTARY, full, scholarly, evangelical, spiritual. 

It reads like an aperen book, not like a dry, technical treatise, as Was sometimes the case with the old-fashioned commentaries. Its 
authors are men of high reputation for ‘scholarship and spiritual insight. 

Hundreds of sets of this same great work have been sold by us in 49 volumes at $73.50, less our usual discount to roe ay and hundreds 
more in 25 volumes at $25.00 net. These new sets, at $15.00 net, will be the same in every respect as heretofore sold at $25.00. 


The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature 
25 Volumes over 21,000 pages Jor $15.00 


; $ If you are not already familiar with the work, send $1.00 and get a sample volume, which of course may be 
How to examine it. returned if not satistastory. We do not break sets on this editicn. The #1. 00 will be allowed and the sample 
volume deducted if you order the set. 


i lf you have some volumes of the old 49-volume edition, send us a list of them. Perhaps we can 
How to uti lize old volumes. use them at 26 cts. each if in good condition. 


Fifteen Dollars remitted with order, or within 30 days, 8 for the entire set of 25 volumes 
How to buy on easy terms. i you remit Two Dollars with your order and pay Two Dollafs per month for seven moe hy it 
will be equally satisfactory to us. Use order blank _ below. 


We control this work for the entire Congregational trade. Circular with full description, specimen page, list of authors, arrangement of 
volumes, ete., free on request. 


New York The Pilgrim Press Chicago 


BOSTON 
























































(ORDER BLANK) 
Con tional House, Boston. 
TH E P I LGRIM PRESS, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. (Address either house, as most convenient.) 


Send to the address below THE EXPOSITORS’ BIBLE CO AMENTARY omitting the following volume already received as sample: 





T inelose herewith Tivo Dollars on account of the above, and promise to pay Two Dollars each month until $16.00 has been paid. This includes pay- 


ment for the sample volume. Or, I inolose herewith 815.00 in full payment for the above. Or, I will remit within thirty days $15.00 in full payment for the 
above. 


Address, Town State, 

















